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ANTED— Information of 
Agnes Hollingsford, daugh- 
ter of the late William Hol- 
lingsford, or of ‘her heirs. 
Said Agnes left her father’s 
house eighteen years ago, 
and is supposed to have 
married a person of foreign 
extraction, name unknown. 
When last heard from, she 
, Was living abroad, Any in- 
formation regarding her, or 
her children, will be liberal- 
ly rewarded by Messrs. 
Rowel and Ransom, execu- 
tors of the late William 
Hollingsford, New York.” 
Week after week, month after month, the above 
notice had stared at Michael Gayle from the columns 
of all the daily journals, from the office windows of 
Rowel and Ransom, and from special advertisements 
sown broadcast through the great city, like chanceful 
seeds, some one of which might haply bring forth the 
fruits of that knowledge for which the legal gentle- 
men searched and queried, and queried and searched 
in vain. Not that I would have you suppose that a 
poor young fellow, without money or friends, who 
rented rooms on Mrs. Pinchin’s second floor, and 
played fourth violin in the orchestra of a theatre, and 
had a hunch-backed sister to support, and eked out 
the remainder of their scanty income by a few pupils 
on the piano, could have aught todo with the high 
and mighty Hollingsfords. Not he; but their story 
was very generally known, and Michael was one of 
the multitude who read the notice of Rowel and Ran- 





blocks of ware-houses, and the wealth untold of Wil- 
liam Hollingsford, and of the hard and cruel man 
that he had been; and, more than all, of the lost 
heiress, the sole child of his house, disinherited years 
before, but forgiven, and remembered, and yearned 
for at the hour of death, and now a wanderer and an 
outcast on the face of the earth. 

Time passed on, but it brought no tidings of Agnes 
Hollingsfurd. The advertisements disappeared from 
the daily papers. Rowel and Ransom had lost all 
hope. “She is dead,” they said, one to the other, 
Colonel Ross Hollingsford, the last of the name, and 
heir now to the dead man’s estates—he who had been 
twirling his tache in susp for along time, 
and weighing the possibilities of the lost heiress’s re- 
appearance, straightway entered into full possession 
|. of the wharves and ware-houses, the family plate and 
fast horses, and all else pertaining to said estates; 
and the world went on its way, forgetting in due time 
that such a being as Agnes Hollingsford had ever 
lived. 

Meanwhile Michael Gayle was drudging. 

It was late in the autumn, and a good six. months 
after the occupation of William Hollingsford’s brown 
stone front up town—a wretched day, full of spiteful 
dashes of snow, and a raw sleet that chilled straight 
to the marrow and bone. There was a fire burning 
in the little parlor on Mrs. Pinchin’s second floor—a 
pleasant and cosy parlor, in spite of its threadbare 
carpet and battered old furniture; and Michael Gayle 
sat at the piano in one corner, with a score of music 
before him, jotted down in pencil, playing it swittly 
through, with a pale, absorbed face. Three windows 
the room had, draped in spotless white—a box of mig- 
nonette and a tube rose growing in one—a black- 
walnut music-rack, against which a violin stood in 
its case, two or three pictures on the wall in tarnished 
frames, and Hope's work-basket in a chair by the 





of embroidery, and listening to Michavl’s music. A 
~ | slender, deformed woman was this sister of Gayle’s, 
hardly taller than a child, although she was his sen- 
ior, a woman with little, transparent hands, and a 
small, pale face, pinched and sharpened by physical 
suffering, and beautiful braids of ash and gold hair. 


som, and, in reading, thought of the wharves and the | 


Presently Michael rose up from the music stool and 
came forward with the score in his hand. Hope 


dropped her work. 

“It is my ‘ Melodia,’” he said, drawing his breath 
quickly. 

“OQ Michael, how beautiful it is!” cried the little 
woman. ” 

His brow contracted. 

“Mad iselle Sephanie has volunteered to sing it 





on her benefit night.” 

“That is kind,” said Hope. 

“Do you know how it sounds to me?” he cried, 
hurriedly—“‘as some stringed instrument might, 
with its master chord gone.” 

**O Michael!” 

“Mademoiselle Sephanie would never sing it thus,” 
in passionate disappointment. “This is not the ‘ Me- 
lodia’ I have dreamed of. She has flown from me! 
Hope, what does it lack?” 

, “Nothing, Iam sure! Carry it to the manager to- 
morrow. No one but yourself could find fault with 
it.” 

Michael Gayle returned to the piano and played 
the score through again, flushed almost breathless. 
It was of little use. Clearly, it did not please the 
critical brain, or the passionate throbbing heart. A 
sweet and perfect thing it seemed indeed, but some 
divine and subtle essence, unknown to meaner souls, 
he missed. Hope looked up at him, distressed. 

“A flower without perfume!’ he said, gloomily, 
tearing the score in two, and tossing it into the grate. 
Her eyes filled with tears. 

“1 will re-write it, Hope,” he said, smoothing the 
ash-and-gold hair. ‘“ We will have a ‘ Melodia’ yet; 
it shall not conquer me.” 
“But you work so hard, Michael—you are getting 
go thin!” sobbed Hope. ‘And it was beautiful.” 
“Tush!” 

He was holding her hands and smiling bravely 
down at her, when a thundering tat-too resounded 
at the door. Michael in some concern went to open 
it. 
“Tr you please, sir,” said the voice of Mrs. Pinchin, 
who stood stark and stiff with indignation at the 
threshold, “ here be a gentleman as wishes to see you, 
and as wouldn’t use the door-mat, but as bolted up 
the front-stair carpet, and left his tracks the whole 
way, sir!” ; 
“Confound the woman!’’ said the gentleman in 
question, alvancing straightway into the room, and 
slamming the door behind him. A tall, aristocratic 
fellow, arrayed in as much purple and fine linen as 
the law allows, with a dark, haughty fuce, and a stare, 
bold almost to insolence. He looked about him—at 
the room with its humble appointments, at Hope’s 
little deformed figure, and lastly at Gayle. His lip 
curled. 

“* You are a teacher of music?” curtly. 

* Yes,” from Gayle. 

‘“Humph! My name is Hollingsford. You have 
been recommended to me as such. Do you want to 
receive an additional pupil?” 

I think the interrogatory tone thus employed was 
wholly sarcastic. Michael’s gloomy face flushed hot- 
ly, but Hope laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘“*T dare say,” he answered, with an effort, “that I 
might make room for another.” 

Hollingsford shrugged his shoulders. He had eyes 
to see. 

“J wish to engage a musical instructor—from all 
accounts of you, you will do as well as any other. Be 
so kind as to call to-morrow at eleven.” 

He scribbled an address on a card, and threw it 
down on Hope's little table. 

“Terms to suit yourself,” he said, caretessly. 

Gayle’s brow was slowly contracting. 


“« My sister, sir—Miss Hollingsford.” 
“T will consider the matter,” said Gayle, turning 
on his heel. 
Colonel Ross Hollingsford went stalking to the door. 
Then the youth—the remarkably fine physique of the 
poor musician, and perhaps some latent thought, 
seemed to strike him for the first time. 
“Sir,” he said, stiffly, “one thing more. You will 
do well to remember in my house the relative posi- 
tions of master and pupil. Miss Hollingsford is young. 
Good day.” 
Without waiting to observe the effect produced by 
this adieu, Colonel Hollingsford made the passage of 
that front stair carpet again, and entered a carriage 
waiting outside, an elegant affair, embellished with 
plate glass and purple velvet, and the Hollingsford 
coat of arms. A lithe, young figure, wrapped up in 
velvet and moire antique, roused up languidly from a 
corner among the cushions. 
“* How long you have been!” 
“ Have 1?” said Colonel Hollingsford, taking the 
opposite seat. +‘ It’s well you did not go up, Ethel— 
such a den of a place!” 
“ Was he at home?” 
“ Yes,—I have engaged him for you.” 
A pause. 
“ Ethel?” 
“ Well?” 
‘* He is handsome!” 
“Ts he?” 
‘“‘Handsomer than any man I ever met,” fiercely. 
“ Be careful, will you, that the role of Agnes Hullings- 
ford isn’t played over again.” 
A faint quiver of her sweeping black lashes. She 
smiled. 

* Ross, are you mad?” 

“ Humph!” 
' Meantime there was trouble on Mrs. Pinchin’s sec- 
ond floor, Michael was pacing the little parlor, fiery 
and foaming. Hope stood pale and frightened on the 
hearth. 
‘* What did he mean, Michael?” 
“T do not know, unless it was an allusion to that 
mesalliance of Agnes Hollingsford.” 
“How very rude!” ! 
“Curse his insolence!” burst out Gayle. “I did 
wrong, Hope; I should have pitched him neck and 
heels down the stairs.” 
“O no,” cried Hope, earnestly, eagerly; “it is a 
great good fortune—indeed itis, Michael! They have 
wealth, influence—everything—those Hollingsfords. 
They might help you so much! Who knows to what 
it may lead?” 

Michael looked down into her thin, flushed face 
with a bitter smile. . 

“Lead?” he echoed. “I shall not accept their 
offer, Hope. I would starve first!” 

“Michael! Michael!” 

She forced him down to her with her slender, white 
arms, and gazed sorrowfully into his eyes. 

“J will not!” he repeated, sullenly. 

“Ah,” pleaded the soft voice, ‘‘think what the 
money will bring you, independent of the connection. 
You have so little—you need so much; and I am—I 
have always been, dear—a dead weight—” : 

“ Hush!” sternly. 

Returning to the charge, she pleaded: 

‘For my sake, Michael!” 

She had conquered. Yea, for her sake, and hers 
alone, he yielded. Hope kissed him with great tears 
in her eyes. 

“1t is hard to be so .poor,” she sighed to herself, 
“hard for anybody proud and resentful like Michael. 
I hope he will not see much of Colonel Hollingsford. 
He did not know, I am sure, that Michael is a gentle- 
man in truth and breeding as well as himself.” 

Miss Hope was an innocent, you see. The new 
pupil was not discussed at further length that night. 
Michael munched his supper in an odd, abstracted 
way; Hope watched him furtively, quaking in her 
shoes lest his resolution should not hold good till 
morning. However, it did. 


you must admit—Michael Gayle set forth at the ap- 
pointed time in onest of his pupil. 

He was late. Miss Hollingstord rose up from alow 
velvet chair sheltered amid the rose-colored damask 
and foamy lace of a deep bay window, and floated— 
he could think of no term more appropriate— tow ards 
him, like a pale sea lily, half-languid, half-indifferent, 
wholly graceful. Whatever nursery fledgling Gayle 
had pictured to himself, he then and there experi- 
enced a lively disappointment. Instead of bread and 
butter and the alphabet, here were patchouli and 
heliotropes. He saw that his pupil was a young lady, 
somewhere upon the borders of twenty, a very hizh- 
bred and elegant person, with a face that seemed to 
him the embodied passion and sweetness of a south- 
ern waltz, clear-cut and creamy, with purple-black 





coils of hair, and large, languid eyes. 

‘Pardon me,” began Gayle, feeling a singular 
abatement of some previous prejudices. “I fear I 
have kept you waiting?” 

“Tt does not matter,” answered Miss Hollingsford, 
with arare smile. “I had nothing else todo this 
rainy morning.” 

He went to the open piano, and turned some loose 
leaves of music lying thereon. Evidently they sur- 
prised him. 

* You have passed your novitiate?” he said. 

Miss Hillingsfortwas him quietly from 

the other side of the instrument, 

“Yes.” 

“What can you require of me?” said Gayle. 

“TI have but lately returned from school. My 
knowledge of music was all acquired there.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is superficial.” 

“ Yes.” 

“It lacks both depthand finish.” 

He wheeled a crimson music-stool into place, 
‘Shall I trouble you to play over this opera aria?” 
he said, looking at her. 

She obeyed. A fine touch, a delicate ear, but her 
self-criticism was just. 

“Thank you,” said Gayle, putting the music back ; 
“that will do.” 

So the beginning was entered upon, He remained 
an hour, breathing in the luxurious beauty and 
warmth of the room, talking quietly to Miss Hoillings- 
ford, or watching her hands flitting like moonlight 
across the inlaid keys—beautiful hands, patrician in 
every line—and inhaling vague odors with the rust- 
ling of her’ dress, and the stir of her hair, Ah, how 
very wise he thought himself that morning! How 
clearly he saw his way with these high and haughty 
Hollingsfords. Alas! and alas! 

That night Michael Gayle commenced a new “ Me- 
lodia.” That night, Ethel Hollingsford, looking out 
from her gilded box into the orchestra of the theatre, 
spied therein the pale, Greek face of the poor musi- 
cian. Celonel Ross, sitting dark and haughty at her 
side, straightway brought his lorgnette to bear in 
the same direction. Something he said to her in a 
low tone. 

“ Really, Ross,” pouted Miss Hollingsfrd, with a 
droop of her white eyelids, “you might allow me to 
amuse myself as I please.” 

“Amuse yourself if you want to, but—” 

“ Pshaw!” 

That night Hope Gayle, who always remained up 
till Miehael’s return from the play, stood in her old 
place on the hearth, and looked into his face with 
tender, searching eyes. 

“Tell me what she is like, Michael.” 

“Who, Dame Hubbard?” 

“ Your Miss Hollingsford.” 

He laughed. 

“She is slender and dark.” 

“ With beautiful eyes?” 

Lt} Yes.” 

“And red lips.” 2 

** Where have you seen her?” in amaze. 


be like Colonel Hollingsford.” 











fire, where Hope herself sat, stitching away at a bit 











“ Who is the pupil?” he asked. 


Under these circumstances—not the most favorable 


“Very unlike him,” answered Michael. 


“TI have not seen her, brother mine, only she must 
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Hope leaned her forehead against the low mantel, 
and looked into the fire. It was near midnight. A 
little German clock was ticking in a niche. The 
sleepy scent of her mignonette filled the room, the 
firelight fell on her wan face and small, deformed 
figure, and threw her shadow dark upon the thread- 
bare carpet, 

* Michael,” she called, softly. > 

“ Well, little Hope.” 

Do you not know that kindness is sometimes as 
cruel as death?” 

He understood her, and flushed a stormy scarlet 
color up to his very temples. 

“Silly puss!” he answered, rallying. “So you 
have got that bee in your bonnet! Am I not writing 
a new ‘ Melodia?” Are we not to be more famous 
than all the Hollingsfords—you and I, Hope? Dol 
not know that whom the gods design to destroy they 
first make mad?” 

He went away to the piano, and directly the pulses 
of his music were throbbing through the purple dim- 
ness of the room. Hope kept her place on the hearth, 
listening, but with eyes that had grown troubled. 
Women have keen perceptions. She was quieted for 
a time, but not satisfied. 

The weeks passed on. Two or three hours of each 
were spent in the drawing-room of the Hollingsfords. 
It was generally tenantless when Gayle entered, giv- 
ing him a sense of sumptuous repose in its rich dra- 
peries and magnificent appointments. Then he would 
hear the stir of Miss Hollingsford’s dress upon the 
stairs, or the tap of her little slippers, and she would 
stand, framed like a picture, in the doorway, always 
with the same air of highbred repose, the purple- 
black tresses waving away from her forehead, and a 
smile half asleep in her slow, black eyes. Not that 
they were ever alone. There was always some duenna 
in attendance. But I doubt if Gayle noticed the 
peculiarity ; I doubt if he ever really saw any one but 
his pupil. 

One day he had surprised her indolently lying on a 
pile of Turkish cushions, and looking like an Indian 
princess, with her dark arms wreathed above her 
head; and she had sprung up, laughing and blushing 
under his gaze, and mischievously showed him her 
watch, by which he found that he wasa full half hour 
befvre his usual time; and the duenna frowned, and 
Miss Hollingsford was unaccountably grave and silent 
during her morning’s lesson. Often he lingered after 
those lessons were done, to play her wild, intricate 
German melodies, or the last opera; and standing at 
his side she would watch his inspired face, her breath 
coming quick, her black eyes filling up with feverish 
light, her scarlet lips parting for the sigh that he al- 
ways fancied, but mever heard. Ah, what flattery 
could have been more innocent and more subtle? 
Golden hours, 

Night after night, from the orchestra of the crowd- 
ed theatre, Gayle'sat gazing up at her box, seeing 
through the opening of its curtain her creamy face 
looking down, noting, perhaps, some bracelet on her 
arm, some wave of her fan, somé pearl in her hair. 
Then out of the heated house, and the gaslight, away 
from the scornful stare of Colonel. Hollingsford’s eyes, 
he would go home, worn and haggard, to sit till gray 
dawn at the old piano on Mrs. Pinchin’s second floor, 
weaving into that new “ Melodia” its sou) and its 
life. All that it had lacked before—that wonderful 
essence which he could never grasp, or comprehend, 
but which had haunted him always, was his own at 
last. Won in still, dark hours of his heart’s travail, 
won in pain, at a dreary cost perhaps, but—won! 

And “ Melodia” drew near its completion. 

It chanced that Michael Gayle one day found his 
pupil quite alone. The duenna had deserted. Miss 
Hollingsford stood at a buhl table, arranging thereon 
some lilies in a slender Roman jar, and teasing alter- 
nately a King Charles’s spaniel who snapped at the 
‘flowers, and thrust his brown paws into the jar ina 
state of insubordination generally. Gayle held him 
in abeyance, and his impatience also, till her task was 
finished; then Miss Hollingsford came toward him, 
with red lips smiling, and a velvety softness in her 
great eyes. : 

“Go away, Brownie,” pushing aside the spaniel. 

Gayle unrolled some music, and laid it upon the 
piano. 

‘Here are the pieces you requested, Miss Hollings- 
ford. I found them after some search.” 

She took them up, carelessly. 

“Thank you, Do you have much leisure,” said 
Miss Hollingstord. 

* But very little.” 

** Because I was about to ask a favor of you,” gra- 
ciously. 

“Ab?” with a hot thrill, 

“‘ We dine at five to-morrow,” she said, toying with 
the music. “It is my birthday. Perhaps you will 
join us.” 

In the mingled surprise and rapture of the moment 
some random and unintelligible reply Gayle made, 
but she went on, careless and unheeding. 

“ My brother is absent from town. It will bea very 
quiet party—personal friends all. I will not keep you 
waiting longer.” And Miss Hollingsford sat down to 
her lesson. 

Away from it and away from her Gayle went home 
that day like one inadream. What there was in the 
matter to justify this state of feeling, only those who 
have passed through similar experiences can tell. 
Then, too, “ Melodia” wastinished. The pet darling 
of his heart and brain had gone forth on its mission 
at last. He was hopeful—more yet, happy; but Hope 
heard of Miss Hollingsford’s dinner-party with a 
vague mingling of pleasure and trepidation. 

lt was very kind of her, of course. Truth to tell, 


Miss Hollingstord was always kind to Michael. Very 
fortunate, too, that the colonel was to be absent, and 
that there could be no chance of an encounter be- 
twixt the two, even in the characters of host and 
guest; and then Hope began to look thoughtful, and 
presently two hands were laid upon her head, and 
her little pale face was drawn back, and Michael 
stood smiling down af her. 

“ Hope,” he said, arching his eyebrows, ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle Sephanie rehearsed ‘ Me/odia’ to-day.” 

“And—and—” cried Hope, breathlessly. 

* You are to go to the play with me, and hear it 
sung!” 

Hope danced upon the hearth in spite of her hump, 
as Michael told the story of Mademoiselle’s little 
French ecstasies over the piece, and how the manager, 
usually sour and crabbed, had not disdained to con- 
gratulate him upon the certainty of its success. Ah, 
how bright the threadbare carpet, and the battered 
old furniture looked then! And the fire burned with 
a genial, happy glow, and Hope, sitting down at last 
to her embroidery, wondered if there was ever such a 
brother as Michael betore—ever any one, in fact, who 
knew so much, and was so tender and good. Let us 
see. ‘ 

It was a sorry disappointment which awaited both 
upon the morrow. Mademoiselle Sephanie was not 
at rehearsal. She was laidaway somewhere in goose- 
grease and flannel, the prey of influenza, and could 
not sing Melodia. The growled. Gayle bit 
his lip in perplexity. Clearly Melodia could not ap- 
pear on the bills unless some other artiste was found. 

Some other rare soprano like Mademoiselle—no 
other should dally with Melodia. But where to find 
one, and how? Such offers as were tendered him 
Gayle could only politely decline. He could not doom 
his pet creation to its sure death. 

Revolving the disappointment and its remedy in 
his mind, Gayle set forth for the Hollingsfords. He 
was one of the last to arrive. The dinner party was 
probably a quiet one in the young hostess’s accepta- 
tion of the term, but certainly not in Michael’s. He 
found the drawing-room the creme de la creme of a 
most exclusive set, among which the principal at- 
traction appeared to be Miss Hollingstord herself, in 
adinner-dress of maize-colored silk and point-lace, 
with a snaky, zigzag line of Indian opal in her hair. 

Gayle’s troubles took to themselves wings and 
flew away. He was elbowed, somehow, into a corner, 
near an open glass door, beyond which he could hear 
the dropping of water, and smell the aromatic 
breath of plants, blossoming in the purple shadow of 
their own luxuriance. Some curious glances Gayle 
received, of course; some whispered inquiries, not 
intended for him, reached his ear—an ear too sensi- 
tive by half; but the Indian opals were glittering 
tremulously not a yard distant, and he could almost 
feel the flutter of her little silvery fan, and as it 





‘chanced that he had been turned over to the mercies 


of some kindly, genial spirits, who had an interest in 
discussing the last opera, Gayle abandoned himself 
for the time being, to them, and to fate. 

His place at dinner happened to be beside the same 
parties. It was a brilliant affair, composed princi- 
pally of plate and Sevres, and elegant small-talk, 
and much drinking of Miss Hollingsford’s health. 
During dessert, while Gayle sat idly toying with a 
cluster of grapes upon his plate, and covertly watch- 
ing down the length of the table, Miss Hollingsford 
queening it over her little court, a voice at his elbow, 
lowered perceptibly, arrested his attention. 

** Singular, is it not, that nothing more was ever 
known of that poor unfortunate, Agnes Hollings- 
ford?” 

“ Ransom tells me that she died abroad.” 

“That is the general belief; but all traces of her 
were lost years ago.” 

“Whom did she marry?” queried the second 
volce. 

“T never heard the name. Some obscure person— 
her music-teacher, I think. Of course, you have 
heard the story. She eloped, and was disowned in 
consequence.” 

“And these present Hollingsfords?” 

“O, they come of a remote branch. The ill wind 
that wrecked her fortunes, made theirs. Shall I 
trouble you to pass the Madeira?” 

Gayle heard no more. He sat silent and absorbed 
till the party moved back to the drawing-room. 

The straws of circumstances are the weapons of 
fate. Gayle, in his unsocial mood, turned to the 
glass door with something like relief, and passing 
through, found himselfin a miniature wilderness of 
shrubs and creeping plants, the whole dimly lighted, 
and filled with the soft splash of the fountain into its 
marble basin. 

A few loiterers were there before him. Gayle found 
a bamboo chair in a recess, and sat down, hearing 
the low hum of their voices mingling with the drop- 
ping water. Some Japan lilies were growing in a 
Tuscan urn at his side. Overhead, the thick, glossy 
leaves of the German ivy darkened and draped the 
walls, and a creeping plant, blooming in a great, 
gnarled cup of twisted vine, dropped down its musky 
odor, like some censer a-swing, in the slowly pur- 
pling dusk. 

By-and-by the voices grew still. Some gay waltz 
music came floating in from the drawing-room, and 
Gayle roused himself to find that he was alone, and 
the place deserted. He rose up, and walked to the 
fountain. Something lay at its brink, a patch of 
moonlight, perhaps, a mist-wreath, a spider’s web— 
he bent and picked it up; nothing in the world but a 
delicate mouchoir, bordered with point-lace. 

As Gayle held it up to the light, there was a stir, 





Hollingsford gazing at him from the other side of the 
fountain. 

“Ah!” she said, “I was wondering whither you had 
flown.” 

‘In the track of your footsteps,” answered Gayle. 
“See! here is a token.” 

“And pray, how do you know that is mine?” 

“Partly by my instinct—partly by its sweetness.” 

She laughed as she took the handkerchief. Their 
hands met for an instant in its lace—hers cool and 
velvety, his like tire. He looked down upon her in 
the soft, dim light. Her cheek was flushed, her iarge 
lids a-droop, aud one great warm tress of hair had 
fallen in a quivering curl upon her neck. Gayle drew 
his breath quickly. 

“Is it not a stupid affair?” she said, smothering a 
little yawn behind the bars of her fan. “ People 
rarely expect themselves to be sensible. I have 
heard of but one new thing to-night, and that is 
about yourself.” 

“Ah!” cried Gayle, almost breathless. 

“Mrs. Paine, au fait always in such matters, as- 
sures me that lam entertaining genius unawares.” 

“I’m obliged to Mrs. Paine,” was the mocking reply. 

Miss Hollingsford shuok her head. 

“Don’t scoff. You did not hear the discussion. 
Why have you never brought me your sungs?” 

“I have brought you better ones.” 

“T dv not know that,” kindly; “tell me about 
them, will you not?” 

So, hugging closer and closer the folly of the mo- 
ment, what could Gayle do but obey? Slowly they 
walked away together, deeper into the stillness and 
bloom of the place. Miss Hollingsford listened, hush- 
ed and breathless. All the pride had gone out of her 
face—nothing was left there but its tender, sympa- 
thetic womanhood. It was the first and last time in 
her whole life that Ethel Hollingsford ever forgot 
herself; and, meanwhile, Gayle went on, eagerly, 
passionately, telling her of himself, of Melodia, of 
Hope—opening to her gaze a vista of bold ambitions, 
while his eyes gathered fire, and his: lips eloquence. 
They had reached a turn in their walk. Near by, a 
night-blooming cereus was just unfolding its blos- 
soms honeyed with deadly sweetness. The very air 
was thick with powdery perfume. Miss Holling:- 
ford litted a face that had grown suddenly pale, and 
looked at him. 

“You have my best wishes for your future,” she 
said, simply. 

“That is not enough, Ethel!” 

He did not seek to take her hand, as a more hope- 
ful lover might have done, nor to draw nearer, but 
with a sort of proud reserve he went on. 

“T love you, Ethel Hollingsfurd—how dearly, God 
alone knows! Nay, do not misunderstand me, I ask 
for nothing now; but by-and-by, if the day comes 
when I have made myself worthy of you, promise me, 
Ethel, that you will listen to me then—that you will 
not quite furget me.” 

Dangerous as she had seen that her play was get- 
ting to be, I hardly think that Miss Hollingsford had 
anticipated anything so serious as this. Worse yet, 
she was conscious of a weakness of her own, begin- 
ning to assert itself. She stood territied, perplexed ; 
but the answer framing itself upon her lips, Gayle 
never heard, for, stepping suddenly from the shad- 
ow of the night-blooming cereus. a tall figure, cloak- 
ed and mud-bespattered, strode betwixt the two, and 
Colonel Ross Hollingsford turned his pale, infuriated 
face on Gayle. 

“Go!” he thundered, pointing to the door. 

“Not till I receive Miss Hollingsford’s answer,” 
replied Gayle, calmly. P 

The dark, mud-bespattered apparition wheeled up- 
on Miss Hollingsford. 

“Speak, Ethel!” 


Gayle’s heart sink within him The answer came, 
cruel as death, “ Go!’ 

How he made the passage of the drawing-room 
and reached the strtet, Gayle never knew nor cared 
toknow. The dark winter’s night was closing in— 
the street-lamps flared in the raw east gusts. He 
rushed away from the accursed spot. Away, hither 
and thither, fur some time recklessly. Then that 
mood passed. ‘The latent scorn, the white anger died 
out. He stood under the night sky, and lifted his 
cap, and suffered the cold wind to strike his flushed 
forehead. The square was full of gay equipages; a 
blaze of gaslight streamed from the dwellings oppo- 
site, and but a few yards distant a little troupe of 
street-singers, with a trained monkey, were perform- 
ing to a motley audience. 

He had reaped the fruits of his own folly. Now 
that the scales had fallen from his eyes, how clearly 
he could see! Then he thought of Hope, and walked 
on. 
He had passed the street-singers, never deigning a 
glance at their ragged, shivering figures, when a 
shrill click of a castanet overtook his footsteps, and 
then, a voice from their midst, echoing up ahd down 
the street, like a bugle-call, broke forth in the sweet 
old song of “* Annie Laurie.” One moment Gayle 
paused and hel! his breath to listen. Then he paus- 
ed quickly, and made his way back to the itinerant 
musicians. 

He had dreamed of a voice like that in his hours of 
inspiration—dreamed, and that was all. Never out 
of the realm of ideality had he heard anything like 
it. Ethel Hollingsford, his wrong and his sorrow, 
vanished for the moment away. His pulses quicken- 
ed in vague transport. Forcing his way into the now 
rapidly gathering crowd, he pushed on, regardless of 
their disgust, until he found himself within the view 





as of drapery, near by, and turning, he saw Miss 


Her face was half averted, its cold, clear look made: 


A slight, fragile girl, wrapped in a faded shawl, 
with some long tresses of hair struggling through her 
woolen hood. In view of her tremendous vocal 
power, the child's physique seemed even more ¢deli- 
cate than it really was. For her face, in some other 
atmosphere, perhaps, it might have been beautiful, 
but now it was blue with cold, and pinched and hag- 
gard withal, and her eyes had a scared and piteous 
look. 

Gayle stood gazing at her in pity and amaze. Who 
could she be, wandering about thus, with a troupe of 
common organ-grinders? for, apart from the truly 
wonderful merits of the voice itself, a less experienc- 
ed ear than Gayle’s might have detected its rare 
and thorough cultivation. He wondered vaguely 
if she belonged to that rough, bleared fellow, grind- 
ing the organ, and if he had any idea of the value of 
such a voice as that, and then a sweet strain of Aclo- 
dia flitted through his memory, and like an insp - 
ration, came the thought of Mademoiselle Sephanie 
laid up in goose-grease, and the song waiting to be 
sung. 

A shout of applause followed the ending of “Annie 
Laurie.” A little shower of coin fell on the castanet. 

“ By Jove! that is singing!” said some one behind 
Gayle. 

He fancied the voice familiar, and set his teeth. It 
passed on, however, and Gayle went up to the fellow 
at the organ. 

“Well, my man,” he said, “you have caught a 
song-bird.”” 

** Oui,” answered the man. . 

“ Your daughter?” 

“Non” 

“Step aside with me,” said Gayle, “and let me 
speak with you.” 

The fellow stood in perplexity; then he madea 
gesture. 

“ Terese!” 

She came at the call, just glancing at Gayle with 
those pitiful brown eyes of hers. 

“Carlos does not speak English, monsieur,” she 
said. 

‘* Well,” answered Gayle, “ you will do better than 
Carlos. It was of you that I wanted to ask. Who 
taught you to sing like that?” 

“My father, monsieur.” 

“What! this man?” 

“O no, Carlos is not my father.” 

“Where is he?” 

“ Dead.” 

“‘ What is your name?” 

“Terese Raoul.” ; 

“Well, Terese, do you like to sing in the street?” 

‘Ah no, monsieur,” she answered, sadly. 

“Would you leave these people, would you come 
with me to sing elsewhere?” cried Gayle. 

Her eyes filled. A flush crossed the pale cheek. 

“T would indeed, monsieur!” 

“* Melodia, Melodia!” chimed Gayle’s heart within 
him. 

** But Carlos,” said Terese.” 

“Come,” answered Gayle, “let us talk with 
Carlos.” 

Terese interpreted. A hard bargain it was, and 
closely driven, one party being staunch and deter- 
mined, the other stubborn as a mule. The poor child 
shrunk up to Gayle, shivering in her faded shawl, 
and growing bluer and bluer. Finally, as the last 
crowning effort was made, Gayle’s purse was called 
into requisition, and the result was that Carlos 
shouldered his organ and monkey, and went on his 
way growling. And half an hour after, Michael 
mounted Mrs. Pinchin’s stairs, bearing a bundle, and 
an old, cracked violin, the sole earthly possessions of 
Terese Raoul, and Terese herself plodded breathless- 
ly after into the new home whose door he had thus 
opened for her. 

Away fled Gayle to the play before Hope could ask 
a half dozen questions—little enough to satisfy her 
curiosity. Terese had been deposited in a chair, and 
the bundle and cracked violin upon the piano. Hone 
was dumbfounded, then dismayed, then, ab, then, 
she was pitying! This pity, like some plants that 1 
wot of, once tinding root, soon grew indefinitely. 

“Take off your hood,” said Hope, “and draw up 
to the fire, child. You must be very culd.” 

And besides she was anxious to see what Michael 
had brought home. Terese came forward timidly. 

A small, classic head, with a low, wide forehead of 
opaque white, large eyes, like a deer’s—innocent and 
startled in their look, and a tremendous mass of 
crushed curls, twisted and tangled into a most inef- 
fectual knot, and bronzed over with chestnut and 
gold. That was what Michael had brought home! 

Hope dropped her napkins on the table, and stared. 

“Why! how pretty you are!” she cried, with un- 
feigned admiration, “and an American, too—I am 
sure you are an American?” 

Terese shook her head, sadly. 

‘*T was born in Paris, mademoiselle.”” 

‘And pray, how did you ever learn to speak Eng- 
lish without an accent?” cried Hope. 

The clear voice fell. 

“Tt was my mother’s tongue. She died at my 
birth, but she loved America.” 

“And who learned you to speak English?” said 
Hope. 

“My father and Joan. Joan was my mother’s 
maid. She came with her to Paris, and lived with 
us there after her death.” 

“O,” cried Hope, smiling, “here is a story, Iam 
sure. Would you tell me about it, while I made the 
toast, my dear?” 

“ There is little to tell,” answered Terese, a great 





of the singer. 


tear falling on her cheek, in the firelight. ‘ We liy- 










































ed in the Rue St. —, my father, Joan and I 
old house that had a little court and a founta 
some laburnums. My father was always sad u 
lent. Joan said my mother’s death had bro 
heart. He earned our living by playing th: 
and teaching a few young pupils, who so! 
came and played with me in the old court, # 
Jessons were done. We were very poor, a! 
would sometimes weep, and ask him to go t 
. ica, but he always refused. I had been at 
long time in an old convent, not a stone’s thi 
the old court, when my father came one da: 
ing and gray, like a very old man, and told 
Joan was dead. 

“Ah, how dreary it was then! Everythin 
house was sold, but my father’s violin. 
Paris, he and I, and went to Havre, and ( 
father told me we were going to America, 
but, mademoiselle, he did not live to see An: 
never spoke after we had embarked, and the 
him at sea, and all I had left in in the worl 
single franc piece, and the violin.” 

Terese paused, with a sob swelling hb 
throat. 

«OQ, you dear child,” cried Hope, “wha 
you do?” 
“Ah,” said Terese, “Carlos was on boar: 
good wife Marie, and the monkey, and | 





























way, “dry your eyes, my dear, and con 
some toast and tea with a humpbacked 
twice your age. I can play duenna,” sott: 
Mrs. Pinchin will never dare to gossip.” 
So, when Michael returned at midnigh 
haggard, the bundle and the shrinking,sb 
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er thereof, had disappeared from the | 
but he saw that the violin stood agains! 
rack, with the firelight shimmering on it: 
weather-stained face, and Hope sat on t 
dear little Hope! waiting for him. 

“She has gone to sleep in my bed.” 
Michael to a seat beside her. ‘‘ Poor c! 

“ Have you heard her sing?” asked « 
Hope answered him with dancing eye: 

“Js she not better than Mademoise © 
Michael?” 

“Very much better, T think.” 

“ And now,” abruptly, ‘ what is to~ 
her?” 

Gayle pondered. 

“She must go with me to rehearsal t 
she proves as apt as 1 believe her to be 
be sung to-morrow evening. Then th 
give her an engag t, probably—I h 
him.” 

Hope made a quick, dissenting gestu~ 
“Michael, you are a precious goose 
«“ What now?” queried Michael. 
“She is no more fit fora public sing: 
there!” 

“ Hope!” 

“That tender, delicate child! You 
“Is she a child?” said Gayle, grave’ 
“ She is no better than one. And - 
she has—such little, white hands! dic 
by-and-by, in abeyance long enough, 
about Miss Hollingsford’s dinner.” 
She thr@w her arm coaxingly over)’ 
streak shot across his cheek, then ps 
“Don’t, Hope!” he said, turning 1 
I think she must have guessed at 
had, for along time been noting v« 
day to day. Now there was @ siler 
sympathy—she obtruded none upe . 
but that one clasping arm. 

“ Hope,” he said, at last, tucning 
and quiet face, ‘1 have played the 

Wisdom comes of harsh tea. 
see how I will make amends.” 

She understood him—no answer . 
her pitying eyes smiled into his thr 

“Try to forget, Michael.” 

«J will!’ he answered her, ferve 

And there it ended—Michael G 
dream. 

He did not sleep that night. Al! 
small hours, Hope, tossing upon he 
sleeping Terese, listened to his tro: 
ing itself out in strong crashes of » 
ulous plaint of minor chords, tha 
ache as she listened. In vain w 
warning knocks on the ceiling be! 
came at morn, in the shape of Te: 
and slender in the doorway, looki: 

’ quick breath coming like perfun 
blossom of her lips. It recalled 
to the present. He started, his 
a sunbeam had struck across it. 
Melodia. 

Terese sang the score, while H 
waiting breakfast. Gayle sut li 
with face averted, and glittering 
companiment died away, bis han: 


& kind to me, and I have been with them ev 
it is more than a month now—and to-day I 
“Y . themat the street corners, and I am sorry C 
away angry, for indeed, indeed, made: 
could never pass another day like this!” 
“ Certainly,” said Miss Gayle, with ‘in 
“ anybody would know that with eyes in t 
We will see, by-and-by, what Michael 1 
with you. Whatis your age?” 
«“ Seventeen years,” answered Terese. 
Hope for a moment looked blank. Goo 
Michael was but twenty-six. She had) 
the child so old. 
“Well,” she said, presently, in a qu 
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ed in the Rue St. ——, my father, Joan and I—in an 
old house that had a little court and a fountain, and 
some laburnums, My father was always sad and si- 
lent. Joan said my mother’s death had broken bis 
heart. He earned our living by playing the violin, | a 


lessons were done. 
would. sometimes weep, and ask him to go to Amer- 
ica, but he always refused. I had been at school a | 
long time in an old convent, not a stone’s throw from 
the old court, when my father came one day, totter- 
ing and gray, like a very old man, and told me that 


“Ah, how dreary it was then! Everything in the 
house was sold, but my father’s violin. We left | 1 
Paris, he and I, and went to Havre, and tkere my 
father told me we were going to America, at last; 
but, mademoiselle, he did not live to see America; he 
never spoke after we had embarked, and they buried 
him at sea, and all I had leftin in the world was a 
single franc piece, and the violin.” 

Terese paused, with a sob swelling her round 
throat. 

“Q, you dear child,” cried Hope, “ whatever did 
you do?” 

“Ah,” said Terese, ‘‘ Carlos was on board, with his 
good wife Marie, and the monkey, and they were 
kind to me, and I have been with them ever since— 
it ismore than a month now—and to-day I sang with 
them at the street corners, and I am sorry Carlos went 
_away angry, for indeed, indeed, mademoiselle, I 
could never pass another day like this!’ 
“Certainly,” said Miss Gayle, with‘indignation, 
“ anybody would know that with eyes in their heads. 
We will see, by-and-by, what Michael means to do 
with you. Whatis your age?” 
“Seventeen years,” answered Terese. 
Hope for a moment looked blank. Good gracious! 
Michael was but twenty-six. She had not thought 
the child so old. 
“Well,” she said, presently, in a quick, cheery 
way, “dry your eyes, my dear, and come and take 
some toast and tea with a humpbacked old woman 
twice your age. I can play duenna,” sotto voce, “and 
Mrs. Pinchin will never dare to gossip.” 
So, when Michael returned at midnight, worn and 
haggard, the bundle and the shrinking,shivering own- 
er thereof, had disappeared from the little parlor; 
but he saw that the violin stood against his music- 
rack, with the firelight shimmering on its bleared and 
weather-stained face, and Hope sat on the hearth— 
dear little Hope! waiting tor him. 
“She has gone to sleep in my bed,” motioning 
Michael to a seat beside her. ‘‘ Poor child!” 
‘“ Have you heard her sing?” asked Gayle. 
Hope answered him with dancing eyes. 
“Ts she not better than Mademoiselle Sephanie, 
Michael?” 

“ Very much better, I think.” 
“ And now,” abruptly, ‘“ what is to be done with 
her?” 

Gayle pondered. 
“She must go with me to rehearsal to-morrow. If 
she proves as apt as 1 believe her to be, Melodia may 
be sung to-morrowevening. Then the manager will 
give her an engagement, probably—I have spoken to 
him.” 





“ Michael, you are a precious goose!” 

«“ What now?” queried Michael. 

“She is no more fit fora public singer than I am— 
there!” 

“ Hope 1” 

“ That tender, delicate child! You will see.” 

“Is she achild?” said Gayle, gravely. 

“ She is no better than one. And such a face as 
she has—such little, white hands! did you see them? 
by-and-by, in abeyance long enough, I want to know 
about Miss Hollingsford’s dinner.” 

She thr@w her arm coaxingly over his neck. A fiery 
streak shot across his cheek, then paled away. 

“Don’t, Hope!” he said, turning his face from her. 
) I think she must have guessed at the truth—she 
had, for along time been noting vague signs from 
day to day. Now there was a silence. He sought 
sympathy—she obtruded none upon him—nothing 
but that one clasping arm. 

“ Hope,” he said, at last, turning upon her a calm 
and quiet face, “1 have played the fool’s part—let it 
pass. Wisdom comes of harsh teaching. You shall 
see how I will make amends.” 

She understood him—no answer was needed; but 
her pitying eyes smiled into his through their tears. 

“Try to forget, Michael.” 

‘1 will!” he answered her, fervently. 


dream. 


owing wings of idealities, higher and mightier than 
his own. Here was Melodia perfected anew! 
heart seemed flooded within him, with delicious, rap- | 0’ 
Joan was dead. turous tears. 


Terese. 


fall, and stopped at Mrs. Pinchin’s door. Two figures, 
veiled, descended the steps, shortly after, and enter- 
ing it, were driven rapidly away. Hope Gayle, for 
the sake of the fair young debutante beside her, yet 
not without some Puritanic shrinking, as became 
her blood, was to make her first acquaintance with 
the green-rooin of a theatre. 


glanced listlessly about the house, filled with the hum 
of arrival, and whispered conversation, and crowded 


And there it ended—Michael Gayle’s first love- 


He did not sleep that night. All through the still, 














small hours, Hope, tossing upon her pillow beside the 
sleeping Terese, listened to his troubled heart pour- 
ing itself out in strong crashes of music, and a trem- 
ulous plaint of minor chords, that made her heart 
ache as she listened. In vain were Mrs. Pinchin’s 
warning knocks on the ceiling below. Buta remedy 
came at morn, in the shape of Terese, standing, lithe 
and slender in the doorway, looking at him, with her 
quick breath coming like perfume through the red 
blossom of her lips. It recalled him to himself and 
to the present. 
a sunbeam had struck across it. 
Melodia. 


with face averted, and glittering eyes. 


He started, his face changing as if 
Then he thought of 


Terese sang the score, while Hope was impatiently 
waiting breakfast. Gayle sat listening for a time, 
Then hia ac- 


keys—he was hanging upon her voice, like a bee in 
the sun-dipped hearts of the lilies. What was this? 
This slender, puny child, seizing, at a glance, upon 
the divine and subtle mysteries of his music—poising 


flight above them, even to hint of others yet more 


and teaching a few young pupils, who sometimes | divine? He fancied her drawing in the plaint and | ® 
came and played with me in the old court, after the | passion with her quickened breath—into some deeps 
We were very poor, and Joan | of her own soul, perhaps, to distil them again ina 
full flood-tide of fiery and newborn life, such as he 


ould never have given! Here were the overshad- 


His 


‘“¢ Our positions are reversed,” he said, rising, as he 
ifted his eyes to the flushed and drooping face of 
“You are the master, I the pupil!” 

A hackney coach rattled down the street at night- 


From his place in the orchestra, Michael Gayle 


that night almost to suffocation. With the thought 
of Hope and her charge,.came a little thrill of dis- 
may. What would the poor, timid child ever do in | i 
the face and eyes of such a multitude? 
Suddenly, drawn thither by a magnetism that he 
could not withstand, Gayle’s eyes wandered to the 
Hollingsford box. Yes, there she sat, with ber mag- 
nificent opera-cape slipping a-down her imperial 
shoulders, and her beautiful dark arms bound with 
broad bracelets of dull, red gold, Ethel Hollingsford! 
She must have felt his intent gaze, for her broad lids 
were suddeyly raised, and as the eyes beneath met 
bis own, a flash, that was not color, but a white heat, 
like lightning, swept across the dark, languid face. 
Instantly the look was withdrawn, and he caught a 
shaft of diamond light scintillating in a cloudy set- 
ting of hair, as she sank back behind the curtains of 
the box. 
Then Gayle saw that it had other occupants, Col- 
-onel Hollingsford had raised his lorgnette, and was 
staring down at him with curled lips. Gayle felt the 
fnrious blood leaping up. He went on playing his 
violin, and looked no more at the Hollingsford box. 


he tragedy was over, and the curtain down. The 
house sat waiting—tier upon tier of people, all ina 
flutter of fans and marabout feathers. Somebody 
was going to sing. 
Miss Hollingsfurd was looking listlessly into the 
parquette. The colonel sat twirling a bouquet of 
waxen-white camillias in one snowy-gloved hand. 
“Let us go, Ross,” ina whisper. 
“Yes, directly. There goes the curtain.” 
There are those who will still remember the night 
of which I write, and the star that rose and set with 
it, full of glorious prophecies which none ever saw 
fulfilled. Terese stood confronting the footlights and 
the crowd. A slight and flexile shape, in a flutter of 
white gauze, greeted at the outset by a low hum of 
admiration throughout the house. 
There she stood, the light slanting off the golden 
chestnut of her hair, and sinking couchant into the 
wide, brown eyes—eyes that saw nothing but one 
face uplifted to her from the orchestra, calm, and 
kindly encouraging. So Terese began to sing. 
A deep, dead silence, broken by no whisper, no 
ristle! A sea of rapt and eager faces, turned on the 
young debutante ; a flutter of breath, held faintly on 
parted lips; a rythmic beat of enchanted pulses! 
Colonel Hollingstord leaned over the velvet railing of 
his box, with a look in his eyes that made Gayle set 
his teeth in a spasm of futile rage. So they listened! 
At last it broke—the roar, the thunder of applause 
that seemed to shake the very theatre. Terese stood 
wavering, uncertain, her small hands Igeked, her 
eyes dilated ; there were flowers falling around; the 
air ached with scents of suffucating sweetness; she 
stood on untold abysses of pain; the face in the or- 
chestra had faded from her sight; in its place, anoth- 
er face, dark and cruelly handsome, flashed out its 
fire upon her ’twixt the parted curtains of a box near 
by; a bunch of waxen-white camellias was hurled at 
her feet. Then, the dark green of the stage-curtain 
descended, and none too soon. Without a sound or 
cry Terese had fallen, a white and senseless thing 
among the flowers! 
That was the setting of the star. They called it 
stage-fright in the green-room, laughed at Hope's 
terror. Itwasa grand debut !—she would get brave- 
ly over these trifies soon—deluging the pale, insensi- 
ble girl meanwhile with cologne and aromatic vin- 
egar. Hope contracted her brows, and answered not 
a word. « 

Terese was carried home, more dead than alive, 
nestled up to Hope in one corner of the coach, and 
Michael on the opposite seat, his temper not materi- 
ally improved by having seen the tall, dark figure of 
Colonel Hollingsford watching them from the door of 
the theatre, as they rolled away. There was anoth- 
er conference that night in the little parlor on Mrs. 
Pinchin’s second floor. 

“ What did I tell you?” snapped Hope. 

Michael's forehead was bowed upon his hand. 

“ You were quite right,” he answered, meekly. 

“ And now, what is to be done? Can you tell me 
that?” 


truth to tell, the little woman’s eyes were filling; 
“what I mean you to understand, you dear old | it 
goose, is that Miss Raoul will never willingly be de- | si 
pendent upon either of us—there!” 


gtavely. 


Terese. If the days of wandering princesses were 
not over and gone, 1 should be sure that you and 1 
were entertaining one incognito.” 


night?” 


at Terese? Ugh! that man is evil to the core.” 
Then Hope closed the door carefully. * See! the street is quite deserted—there is no one 
near.”’ 

She was provided for, and her future settled, even as 
she slept. Hope reviewed the matter with her on 
the following day, and laid down its particular points 
with dignity. Their home was hers. There was no 


“And who said we were not?’ sharply, though, 


Gayle looked perplexed, 
“She ougbt never to sing in public,” he said, 


‘* Possibly she might teach.” 

Hope shook her head. 

“I doubt it. Where are your pupils? We have 
o influence.” 

**Could you learn her to embroider, Hope?” 


“You would have a pleasant companion.” 
“And 1 am sure our expenses could be but a trifle | a 


more.” by the crowd, the raw east wind blowing sharply in 
her face, and tossing back her veil and playing all 
sorts of pranks with her hair. Having duly deliver- 
“Ah, that will do! Michael, I have a fancy about | ed the note, Terese had turned homeward, her pulses 
quickened by the gathering twilight, when she heard 
behind her on the pavement a quick, heavy footstep 
advancing swiftly, and directly after, a voice. 


“ Certainly not.” 
Hope clapped her hands like a child. 


He arched his eyebrows at her. 
“And not one word of Melodia, all this time?” 


She threw back a parting question over her shoulder 
n going out. 
“Michael, did you see Colonel Hollingsford to- 


He scowled assent. 
«“ What made him stare at us so—more particularly 


Terese’s case had departed from her own hands. 


need of prideful flushes—she was not to be dependent. 
She could embroider with Hope—that would ensure 
her a livelihood—and here Hope shrugged her 
shoulders—and she must pursue her musical studies 
with Michael, and dance and sing and be happy. 
Not a very unhappy prospect, surely, for a girl of 
seventeen. 
A few grateful tears welled up through Terese’s 
white lids. She wondered vaguely how she was ever 
to repay them—how—indeed? The old cracked 
violin, her father’s sole legacy, was carried away to 
her little chamber, and reverently hung upon the 
wall; and the poor child, her heart swelling with an 
indetinable happiness and delight, nestled down con- 
tentedly into this stranger nest. 
Charity brings its own reward, since it blesses the 
giver as well asthe receiver. Michael Gayle had 
found an embodied sunbeam tor the wintry shadows 
of Mrs. Pinchin’s second tioor—a magical spring-time 
of beauty and youth. It was pleasant to watch its 
unfolding in the warm home atmosphere! It was 
pleasant to come in at twilight, weary, and worn, and 
tind her at the old piano, singing his quaint German 
songs in their own sonorous tongue; pleasant to see 
her of nights when the rain was falling, standing 
dreamy-eyed beside his fire, with its light upon her 
hair; pleasant to hear her flitting through the room, 
shedding sweetnesses about her, as a tlower sheds 
perfume; and, mayhap, he noticed the while, the 
glorious womanhood into which she was passing. 
Ascending the stairs one day, Gayle’s nostrils were 
greeted with a peculiar odor somewhere near, as of a 
a spice wind, blowing out of the heart of some tropic 
summer. The matter was more fully explained on 
reaching the landing, where Hope stood, indignantly 
couironting a tall footman in livery, who held in his 
hand a magnificent bouquet of hot-house exotics. 
Michael recognized the fellow, with a burning thrill. 
“Well,” he said, sharply, ““what do you want 
here?” 
The man backed off, as if he did not care to go, 
but rather thought it best. 
‘Here is a bouquet for Miss Raoul, sir—it is to be 
presented to her, with Colonel Hollingsford’s compli- 
ments.” 

O!” cried Hope, with an indignant shriek. 
Straightway she was pushed into the little parlor, 
and the door closed upon her, shutting out Michael’s 
white fuce, and the impertiuent stare’ of the foot- 
man. What she next heard, convinced her that the 
gift and its bearer had made a rapid descent of Mrs. 
Pinchin’s stairs. Presently, Michacl came in, look- 
ing particularly calm. 

‘How long has this been in progress,Hope?” he said. 

“{ don’t know,” answered Hope, quaking, “a 
month or more. Pray, don’t distress Terese!” 

“1 will not.” 

«J have sent all the bouquets back, and we have 
not stirred from the house these three weeks, just 
from the fear of meeting him.” 

Hope’s eyes flashed angrily. 

‘He will send no more bouquets, I fancy!’ was 


this before?” 
“What good would it have done? Moreover, 
Terese opposed it.” 
Michael turned on his heel. 


you have nothing to fear.” 











“She must remain with us,” 
quickly. 














companiment died away, his hands dropped from the 


triend her, Hope.” 


answered Gayle, 
‘‘She has no home—we are bound to be- 





that Michael fell ill—a slight cold, he said, at first; 


glittering eyes, and shivered with mortal terror. 


he said, faintly; ‘do you think you could take it, 
Hope? Hemust get some one to fill my place to- 
“Never?” echoed Hope. night—to-morrow I shall be well again.” 

pe g 


swered Hope. 

Terese, quite as pale as Hope herself, threw on her 
bonnet and shawl, not forgetting her heavy veil, | 
“She will need no learning, I fancy. She has been | and departed with fleet steps upon her errand. 


in a convent.” 
street, it was well-known to her, and not more than 


“It is a success,” Hope answered, positively. see the dark, cruel face of Colonel Hollingsford, smil- 
“ Yes, thanks to mademoiselle.” ing down into her own. 


rage and tenderness; ‘‘at last, I have found you, 


Terese!” 


going home.” : 


her progress. 


pleading; ‘‘a desperate lover must needs employ 
desperate means. 


the grim rejoinder; “ why did you not tell me of 


“ Go out henceforth, as you please, I will see that 


And, truth to tell, no more bouquets came from 
Colonel Hollingsford, and things went on very much 
as before, except that Terese breathed freer, perhaps, 
and was allowed to languish no longer for waut of 


It was in the wet and weary days of early spring, 


would soon pass; he had worked too hard. Hope, 
tting at the bedside, looked at his pale face and 


“J will send a note to the leader of the orchestra,” 


“Terese will take it, I must stay with you,” an- 


He looked at her wistfully, but did not speak. 


The twilight was already closing in. For the 


half mile distant. She hurried on, jostled rudely 


‘*Miss Raoul,” it called. 
She turned in her terror, throwing back her veil to 


“At last,” he cried, with an intonation of mingled 


Terese rallied with an effort. 
“Let me pass,” she commanded, coldly; “I am 


‘““When you have listened to me,” he answered. 


“How dare you detain me?” flashed Terese. 
“Dare! I like that.” 
She tried to pass him, but his extended arm barred 


“Hear me, Terese,” he broke forth in passionate 


Do you know how your scorn of 
me has stung—yours and your keepers?” 

Terese looked up and down the long street in des- 
pair. Then she put up her slender hand, as if to 
ward away his words, 

“Do you know the madness you have brought 
upon me, since the night I first saw and heard you, 
Terese? Do you know that under God’s heaven you 
are all that I court?” he cried. ‘‘Good reason, in- 
deed, has that poor puppet Gayle to guard you!” 
She answered him with a faint, terrified cry. ‘ Let 
me go!” 

He went on, never heeding her. 

“This much, at least, you do know—that you are 
a beggar, Terese, fed by the bounty of beggars! 
Come with me, I love you, I will give you wealth, | 
honor, position. Leave that, drivelling fool to his , 
songs—” i 
Ah, thank God, some one was coming, at last, 
down the street, nearer and nearer—footsteps and 
voices. She broke from him, and fled, asif for life. 
Once arrived on Mrs. Pinchin’s stairs, down sat 
Terese, gasping hoarsely, and burst into a passion 
of tears. She sat there a longtime. She dared not 
go up to Hope, bearing with her any traces of this 
strange disturbance. Gayle was ill, and the little 
woman anxious enough already. Fortunately for 
Terese’s secret, Hope’s keen eyes now were blind 
with tears; she hardly knew when the young girl 
appeared, for Michael was lying in a deathly stupor, 
broken only by delirious raving. Ah, Terese forgot 
her night’s adventure, and Colonel Hollingsford 
then! 
Fever, the physician said—a critical case, and the 
result was doubtful. 
But he was young and strong—he could not 
loose his hold on life so easily. Fierce and terrible as 
the struggles were, the worn frame rallied to them, 
again and yet again, with steadily increasing tenac- 
ity. Then, out from agonies of delirium, fainting, 
sinking, dying, he was hurled forth, stark and mo- 
tionless, to wait for the end. 


looking through the parted curtains of the bed, wan 
and hollow-eyed, as if “with much watching and 
weeping—with another figure, that was not Hope, 
kneeling at his side, and dropping hot tears upon his 
hand—with droning snatches of old German songs— 
with a sound of footsteps creeping stilly and slow 
across the chamber. 
Soon his convalescence assumed another color. 
Life returned, not in faint gleams, but in sober earn- 
est again, with all its old realities. He had been ill 
for weeks. Terese had grown thin and pale; Hope 
was but a shadow. - 

He asked no questions. Why need he? He knew 
without asking. The hour and the strait—all that 
had been swallowed up with his illness, all that re- 
mained; Had Gayle’s mind been at rest, he might 
have improved rapidly; as it was, week atter week 
passed, and still he sat in his darkened chamber, 
weak aid helpless as a child. 

One day, a new revelation burst upon him. The 
door communicating with the little parlor had been 
inadvertently left ajar, and glancing listlessly im, 
Gayle saw a sight that made his heart stand still. 

**Perese!” he called tv the slender figare, stiteh- 
ing like mad in the window. 

She rose quickly and came to his side. 

* Where is the piano?” he cried. 

“It is—is gone,” she faltered, tremblingly, hasten- 








fresh air. 








ing to close the door, but too late. 


It dawned at last, with a glimpse of Hope’s face | 
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“And my music-rack, and violin, and the pic- 
tures?” 

She could not answer. She turned her face away. 

“Are they sold?” he asked, drearily. 

“You.” 

He lay silent for a long time, looking up at her 
with an indescribable sadness. She kept her place at 
his side, with her face half-averted, and the long wet 
lashes darkening her cheek. 

“Terese,” he said, at last, “lay your head down 
here on the pillow beside mine.” 

Slowly—reluctantly she obeyed. 

“ Bitter as all this seems to me,” he said, ‘‘ I have 
one thought that is bitterer still. O Terese, Terese, 
my darling, my litile frail flower, what will become 
of you?” 

It wasacry of unutterable pain, welling up throngh 
white lips. 

“Sometime, perhaps, you might have loved me, 
Terese!” 

She did not sob or cry. She slid softly down to the 
floor and knelt there beside him, with their hands 
clasped. 

“My God! my God!” he moaned, with his face in 
the pillow. 

Hope stole in, and found them thus. 

“*My poor children!” she sighed, softly. 

“Hush!” whispered Terese, caressing the wasted 
hand in her own, and looking up with holy eyes. 
“We love each other!” 

In that chamber, more solemn than the chamber 
of the dead, the day wore onapace. Michael had 
fallen into a quiet sleep, and Hope sat beside him, 
watching. Rising up from the window, Terese folded 
her embroidery, and with one long, wistful look cast 
at the two, went noiselessly out and into her own 
chamber. 

There was a faint sunset glow on the walls and the 
bare painted floor. She stood at the threshold and 
glanced around. Nothing there but the veriest ne- 
cessities—nothing, surely, to pawn! The windows 
were open, and the noises of children at play near by 
stole dreamily in—there was the rumble of wheels on 
the pavement below. Terese took down the violin 
from the wall, and looked at it fondly in the dying 
light. 

A tear splashed down on the silent and dusty 
strings. Terese’s face put on a dreamy, far-away 
look. She was hearing again the fall of the fountain 
in that old court of Paris—seeing the bright laburnum 
flowers bordering its damp, dark flags, and a wall- 
cress waving from the broken wall, and Joan in her 
white cap and wooden shoes, sitting at the arched 
portal, and knitting in the sunshine. How dear that 
old violin had been to her father’s heart! When all 
else was sacrificed, he had clung to that as toa friend! 
And now, it was her mite, priceless in her eyes, but 
freely given. , 

Concealing it as she best could beneath her shawl, 
. Terese stole down the stairs and out into the street, 
noiselessly, lest Hope should hear and intercept her. 
With the thought of Colonel Hollingsford and his 
wooing still fresh in her memory, she threw a hur- 
ried glance over her shoulder before drawing her 
thick veil, but the coast was quite clear—there was 
no sign or sound of the enemy—nothing but a young 
spring moon laughing out of a misty purple cloud 
down into her face—Terese set hastily forth. 


Out of that narrow street into the crowded 
thoroughfares. On, and yet on. The shops grew 
interminable. She read their signs carefully as she 
went along. Presently, Terese paused with a deep- 
drawn breath; then opening a door gently, she went 
in. 

Yes, that was the place. A dingy oil lamp light- 
ed it, sputtering feebly. Behind the counter stood 
the proprietor—a little old man, with a hooked nose 
and eyes like two glass beads. ‘Terese advanced, 
with faltering steps, and laid the vivlin upon the 
counter. 

“Would you,” she asked, faintly, ‘loan me twenty 
shillings upon this instrument for a few weeks? I 
Go not care to sell it if I can help it.” 

The pawn-broker took up the violin and examined 
it by his sputtering lamp; then Terese’s heart began 
to sink. 

“Twenty shillin’!” he echoed, scornfully. 

* T would redeem it soon,” faltered Terese. 

He jerked it away with his skinny fore-tinger. 

“Umph! I lend no monish on that!” 

Terese stared at him blankly. 

“Surely it is worth something?” she said. 

“Then de young lady better take it to another 
shop,” answered the man. 

Terese put the violin beneath her shawl again, and 
went away. Fora time she had no further purpose 
or hope. Then the thought of asecond trial occurred 
to her. How could she go back to those stripped 
and lonely rooms at Mrs. Pinchin’s, fuiling of her 
tribute so pitiably! This time she would oifer the 
violin for sale. 

A great window of plate glass, filled with leaves of 
music and the portrait of a prima donna, soon pre- 
sented to Terese the tield that she sought. Pressing 
close to her the violin, of little value, as it seemed, 
to any but herseif, she entered the store beyond, 
which chanced to be deserted, except by a genial, 
middle-aged man, engaged in arranging some pack- | 
ages of music on the long and ladened shelves, hum- 
ming to himself as he worked. 

To him Terese made known her errand. Her veil 
had blown aside, and the gentleman stood, listening 
quietly, and taking in at a glance the pale refined 
face thus revealed, the delicate shape, the shrinking, 
sorrowful air. His keen gray eyes softened. 


across the dusty strings, “but I fear, my dear young 
lady, that the tnstrument is now nearly worthless—it 
was a fine one in its day.” 

“ But,” pleaded Terese, “ could it not be repaired ?” 

‘I will examine it, if you wish,” said the gentle- 
man, kindly. 

She made a quick, assenting gesture. 

“Perhaps you would call to-morrow?” 

Her cheek flushed painfully. 

“I cannot,” answered Terese; “pardon me—it is 
a matter of immediate necessity.” 

“Ah hd 

He laid the violin upon the ter; then suddenly 
raised it again and shook it violently. Terese heard 
a dull grating sound. 

“There is something within it,” he said. 

Away flew the dark, stained woodwork from under 
his hand, and a cry, sharp and sudden, broke from 
Terese, as, fluttering downward to her feet, fell two 
folded papers, one discolored by time, the other 
bearing the impress of'a later day. 

Like one ina dream, Terese stooped and picked 
them up. On the folded surface of one, she read— 
“Tomy daughter, Terese Agnes Raoul.” On the 
other, “ The marriage certificate of Jean Louis Raoul 
and Agnes Hollingsford.” 

Tremblingly she tore the first one wide open. It 
ran thus: 





“ Paris, Sept. 10th, 18—. 
““My CHILD:—At last I have decided!—for your 
sweet sake we will go to America—to those who 
cursed your mother, and broke her heart, and spurn- 
ed her from their doors, because she dared choose 
the bitter part of love and sorrow—because she dared 
follow to exile and death your wretched tather! You 
do not remember her, Terese—she kissed you once— 
then died. Since that hour, I have lived—broken- 
hearted, indeed, but lived to love and cherish you, 
for her sake, and to hate with the deepest hatred the 
hard and cruel hearts that left her to die here ina 
foreign land, alone and unforgiven. But the world 
and its sorrows. recede now, and Agnes and heaven 
grow nearer. If I live to reach America, you will 
not see this paper; if not, goto William Hollingsfurd, 
and tell him you are the child of that daughter that 
he disowned—a suppliant for a tithe of his idle mil- 
lions, yours by right of birth and blood—and if he 
asks of her, tell him that she died forgiving, if not 
furgiven! Your FATHER.” 


With a cry that made the place ring, Terese caught 
up the violin from under the nose of the astonished 
shop-keeper, and fled into the street. 

Home—home to Michael and to Hope, with such 
news as they had never heard befvre! How she 
reached them she could never tell! Her tirst mem- 
ory was of kneeling on the floor of the poor bare 
chamber, sobbing on Hope’s lap, and seeing Michael, 
pale and emaciated, bolstered up in bed, with the 
marriage certificate in his hand, looking at her with 
hollow, despairing eyes. 

“O Terese, Terese!” he cried, “ I have lost you at 
last!” 

But she took his hand in her own, and pressed it 
to her forehead and her lips. Her holy eyes filled 
with unspeakable tenderness. 

“Ah no!” she answered him, “my own—my dear- 
est love!” 

That evening, in obedience to a summons duly sent 
them—for Terese would not wait—the carriage of 
Raoul and Ransom drove swiftly up to Mrs. Pinchin’s 
door. Michael’s sick room was turned into a cham- 
ber of consultation, and by morning the story was 
abroad. Old wrongs at last were righted! The 
daughter of Agnes Hollingsford stood in the halls of 
her fathers, nursing, in the new atmosphere of their 
luxury, her new-made husband back to health and 
strength once more. No longer a “ beggar” was 
she, and Colonel Hollingsford stood afar otf, gnashing 
his teeth in fruitless rage, and looking on the glory 
that was his no more. And Hope—dear little Hope! 
she had cast her bread upon the waters, and it had 
returned to her. 





TOO STRICT BY A GREAT DEAL. 
A correspondent of a Scotch journal telis the ful- 
lowing story :—“ Several gentlemen had taken fur a 
few weeks certain salmon and trout fishings in the 
Lews, and, before proceeding thither, they were 
given to understand that, as the inn at Colarnish—the 
only place of up-putting at their command—was 
miserably provided with all sorts of things in the 
shape of edibles, they would require to take with 
them a supply of bread, potatoes, beef, etc. Among 
other such matters there was a large Yorkshire ham. 
On the Sunday when the party Rad done breakfast, 
the innkeeper came to them and put the question to 
them as to “ what they would like for dinner that 
day?” when one of them replied, “* You had better 
cut the ham in two, and boil one half for dinner; the 
other half may be kept for broiling for breakfast.” 
“Ay,” replied mine host, * but how would you like 
it cut?” “0,” replied the speaker for the party, 
“cut the flesh to the bone with a knife, and then 
take a saw and saw the bone.” ‘ Well, gentlemen,” 
rejvined the innkeeper, ‘‘I have no objection to use a 
knife on the Sabbath day, but I would not use a 
saw.” ‘*Have you a saw in the house?” ‘“ Yes.” 
“ Bring it, if you please.” And so the saw was brought, 
and so the worthy innkeeper—for a worthy man he 
is—cut the flesh with a knife; and though he could 
not conscientiously saw the bone himself, he held the 
two ends of the same while the person who men- 
tioned the circumstance to me did so to the satisfac- 








tI am sorry,” he began, politely, drawing the bow 


tion of all parties.” 


(Written for ‘The Flag of our Union.) 
A WOMAN’S DOUBTS, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
eee 


I'm a woman—therefore doubting ill beseems me; for 
the poets, 
And the lovers, and the preachers, and the story-writers 
say 
That a tender faith, unquestioning as violets, still azure, 
Though the sky hath lost its blue in storms, is woman's 
crowning ray. 


But, while owning this sweet truth, across my soul there 
sometimes rushes, 
From the outside world of speech and action, such a 
fearful blare, 
That I drop my flowers, and step out on the balcony to 
watch the 
Battle—patience, gentle critic! I may have a lover 
there. 


But my doubts, you ask, what are they !—of the Trinity ? 
the Bible? 
The immaculate conception ? or the cable venture, eh? 
Pray you, shut your eyes a minute lest they scathe me 
while I tell it— 
Sir, I doubt the inspiration of the nineteenth century. 


There it is!—your tongue astonished lags behind your 
flashing eye-balls, 
As the roar of distant cannon lags behind the ready 
blaze. 
I'm a blackened cinder, am I? from the burnt-out Middle 
Ages, 
Dropped beneath the golden sandals of triumphant lat- 
ter days! 


I'ma simple brown-eyed woman, made to ruffle baby- 
frocks, and 
Feed the birds, and nurse the sick, and love my hus- 
band—true: 
But, good sir, when tasks are ended, though I try, I can’t 
help thinking; 
And, some way, my thoughts wont run in grooves as 
many people's do. 


When I hear the cry of “ progress!"’ how the world is 
rolling day ward, 
(I pray God indeed it be so, and to help mine unbelief), 
Then I wonder if, in truth, we stand upon the heights of 
Beulah, 
Or on daring bricks of Babel, which shall topple, to our 
grief. 


Are the alphabet and writing necessary to salvation, 
Or but fig-leaves we put on when stripped from God's 
o’ermantling love ? 
Shall we reach his throne with mathematical precision, 
if we 
Follow in the wake of science to the unknown above ?* 


Yet how pleasant, turning from this apotheosis of science, 
To behold the reverent searcher, in whose ear the 
Voice hath said, 
“Here ‘s a flower for you to study, or a star, or stone, or 
vapor, 
Or a pale aurora flushing, as you gaze, to rosy red." 


While he touches with his faithful hand and loving heart 
the shining 
Woven threads, and cons with humble lips the lesson 
of the hour, 
God looks down with smiling glances, knowing virtue 
hath gone from him! 
"Twas not they who cast lots for his garments felt their 
healing power! ' 


* God is God, and science is the knowledge of him.— 
President Hill, of Harvard College. 





A FAREWELL VALENTINE. 





WHAT mysterious influence is it that naturally in- 
vests the miller’s daughter with an amount of! ro- 
mance and charm denied, a priori, to the girl-children 
of the grocer, the shoemaker, or even the corn-dealer? 
These latter ladies have to achieve their honors; they 
must cultivate their attractions; they must show thir 
cause why they shall be considered beautiful, grace- 
ful, verse-inspiring. But the miller’s daughter is 
born to a certain rank asinevitably as the earl’s; and 
the one is a beauty just as the other is a “ lady,”—by 
courtesy, if by nothing else. Unlike Audrey, the 
gods have made her poetical; she has nothing to do 
but to keep the place which a kind and partial fate 
has allotted her. 

Now Phebe Staunton was one of this privileged 
class, who was also magnanimously indepeudeut of 
her privileges. I mean, that even had she not been 
the iniller’s daughter, she would still have command- 
ed a position in her own small but sufficient world, 
as being very pretty, very vivacious, and very charm- 
ing. After this, it may be needless to add, that at 
the age of nineteen she was a most mischievous and 
inveterate flirt. Vivacity and intelligence, combined 
with unusual good looks, always take this fatal direc- 
tion, I have observed, among only partially cultivated 
young ladies in whatever rank of life. Uneducated, 
Phoebe was not; for she was quick and dlever, and 
had won a good many prizes, and acquired sume 
amount of useful and ornamental knowledge during 
three years at boarding-school. But as regards “‘ the 
higher qualities of the mind and heart,” to speak di- 
dactically, they were at present in a very crude and 
undeveloped state in Miss Staunton. She had had 
an unwholesomely prosperous life through as many 
of those nineteen years as she coukl remember; for 
her mother died when she was an infant, and her 
Aunt Charlotte, who then came to supply the place 
of housekeeper at the mill, had consistently spuiled 
her brother’s youngest child ever since. So did the 
miller himself; and although her brothers teased her 
after the manner of boys during their earlier years, 





they, too, gave in more or less to the little witch’s 


fascinations when they came home for occasional vis- 
its after they were severally established in the world. 
Added to this, she was tho belle of her native village 
—her titie acknowledged by acclamation by all the 
disengaged young men and impartial older ones of 
Cotover, and only dixputed by those ladies, lovey 
and suborned husbands and fathers, whose oppusition, 
in fact, only served to confirm the distinction. Thus 
being indulged, praised, and thought much of on all 
hands, it is no wonder that Phoebe Staunton bid fair 
to strike on that rock of self-esteem, self-will, and 
selfishness in general, that has caused so many well- 
begun voyages to result in disaster and distress. That 
she was not utterly selfish,—that she had her happy 
seasons of generous thoughtfulness for others, and 
even of comparative humility regarding herself, must. 
be held as vastly creditable to the original sweetness 
of her nature, which circumstances had certainly 
done their utmost to spoil, so far. 

Now for her lovers. Without counting those ad- 
mirers whom inequality of fortune or diffidence of 
disposition kept at a distance, she had, at the age of 
nineteen, several devoted aspirants to her favor, who 
each and all waited, it is supposed, not so much for 
any sign to be suown of special preference for his in- 
dividual self, but in the hope that his rivals might 
either be sent off, or retire of their own accord from 
what seemed a hopeless siege. It appeared that 
neither of these yong men could summon courage 
to declare his affection to a damsel who so recklessly 
scattered both smiles and frowns among her victims, 
now raising one of them to the seventh heaven of de- 
light by giving him a flower from her garden—asking 
him to train tor her a retriever or a starling, or en- 
treating his opinion on the comparative merits of pink 
or blue or lilac ribbons in her new bonnet; and the 
very next time of meeting, perhaps, ignoring the hap- 
less youth’s claims on her attention altogether, or 
snubbing him at every remark with that decisive 
trenchancy of diction which is generally forthcoming 
in such cases. 

From nineteen to twenty, from twenty to twenty- 
one, thus it was with Phoebe. And then, interested 
friends began to remark that Miss Staunton had bet- 
ter look about her; it might be wise to make up her 
mind in good time; to choose while she had the power 
of choice; to remember the story of the crooked stick, 
etc. For, as may be inferred, at that time, and in the 
primitive community of Cotover, twenty-one was con- 
sidered rather a mature age for a woman to be still 
disengaged; and indeed, in a year or two she would 
be in danger of receiving that honorable title of old 
maid, which in these days, and in a more sophisti- 
cated state of society, is indefinitely postponed to a 
much later period of existence. 

Nevertheless, the miller’s daughter seemed to be 
in no hurry. One by one, most of her earlier devotees 
had dropped off, it is true; but their places had been 
supplied by new ones, and there was no falling off in 
the actual number of adorers. Moreover, one who 
had been among the first still remained constant,— 
patiently waiting on her smiles and frowns now as he 
had done any time during these two years, apparent- 
ly unshaken by rebutis, unwearied by suspense, 
evincing a courage and a long-suffering endurance, 
worthy, it must be said, of a better cause. 

But in more respects than one David Pierce was 
considered by his neighbors to be very queer and un- 
accountable, while epithvis, in other places than Cot- 
over, often only signify that the object thereof is 
widely ditferent from and perhaps superior to the 

jury which brings in the verdict on him. In the 
present case, the facts briefly were that this young 
man, being an orphan, without relatives or friends, 
save those he had made fur himself, had gradually 
worked his way from the position of ‘odd boy” at 
Squire Faversham’s farm, till he now filled the re- 
sponsible office of manager and general overseer; 
that his steady integrity and clear-headed intelligence 
made him unusually valved by his employer; and 
that his quiet and studious tastes caused him to pass 
most of his leisure hours either in his own home, or 
at the one or two houses where dwelt his particular 
friends. The miller had been one of these fur many 
years before Plioebe came on the scene in any other 
character than as a spoiled child, to be petted and 
played with by him as by the rest of her father’s visi- 
tors. Then came an interregnum of three years 
chiefly passed at a school in the county town, and 
then the young lady came home“ for good,” and to 
enter on that career of conquest which has been al- 
ready averted to, and David Pierce gave in his alle- 
giance at once, and, as it appeared, irrevocably. 

Not that he obtruded his attentions on that capri- 
cious lady of his love with the busy perseverance of 
hisrivals. An occasional looker-on might have found 


among Phobe’s' many suitors. But she knew the ex- 
tent of her power over him well enough, and used it, 
too, with ariful discretion, always keeping well with- 
in its limits, during those two years. She knew her 
power over him; but she was not so wel) acquainted 
with his power over himself. As yet, she had not 
forced him to exert it. . 

Once in the course of a discussion about a very 
sentimental poem in the local newspaper, she heard 
Mr. Pierce give it as his opinion, that however patient 
a lover might, could, or should be while there was 
hope for him, no man worthy the name would spend 
his feelings and waste his life in sighing atter a girl 
whom he believed to prefer somebody else. Phabe 
took no verbal notice of this statement; but she 
registered it in that restless little brain of hers, to- 
gether with the resolve to put the gentleman's hardi- 
hood to the test one day. Not that she wished to 





make him miserable out and out, and fur long to- 


some difficulty in detecting the lover in this one . 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


I’m still very much engaged; I really find no time 
for visiting.” 

“That means you don’t care to find time to come 
and see us,” Phoebe said, and colored crimson when 











fascinations when the 
its after they were several 


tendency to retreat on the part of Mr. Charles Ellis, 
hindered her from being aware of the full force of her 
own behaviour, or from seeing the direction in which 
she was drifting day after day. 


gether, but just to let him feel that it wasn’t so easy 
\ to shake off the chains he had worn so long, and 
which, indeed, she was aware, had hitherto hung 
more lightly on him than on the other pretenders to 
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esteem, self-will, and 
caused so many well- 
ter and distress, That 
—that she had her happy 
ghtfulness for others, and 
lity regarding herself, must 


and sympathy she could muster, the Righty-colored 
picture alluded to, with its ironical verse underneath. 
“Never mind, Sally,” she consolingly said, as she 
left her, ‘you know he’s very fond of you all the 
time; it’s only for mischief he tries to vex you.” 

And then sighing, she thrust her own share of the 
day’s harvest into her pocket, without even looking 
atit. All her old enjoyment in them, her pleased | 
vanity, her petty triumph—was quite gone. There 
was no room for such feelings in her aching heart; 
poor unhappy, sorely-punished Phebe! 

Not till quite late in the dreary, lagging day, did 
she draw her cr pled correspond from her 
pocket, and proceed carelessly to inspect it. But 
with what a leap of the heart, what a flash in the 
dim eyes, what a sudden eagerness of the fingers, did 
she fasten on one, the most ordinary-looking, the 
only non-ornamented missive of the four. 

It was his writing. Actually, he had sent to her, 
as usual! For, in fact, it had been one of the very 
few lover-like attentions he had permitted himself, 
that every year he had been wont, on Valentine’s 
Day, to send her verses, carefully transcribed, and 
which, though less brilliantly and florally illustrated 
than the rest of the tender communications received 
at the same time, were, as she had good taste enough 


timidly, ‘‘ We’re friends, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” he replied, with manful read- 
iness, looking down at the pretty blushing face, with 
an expression in his own that even had she seen it, 
poor Phoebe would not have known how to translate. 
“And you're ‘not going to give up old ways, are 
you?” she went on, little guessing in what sense the 
words were understood by him. ‘0, please don’t!” 
And for an instant she glanced entreatingly at him. 
“It would make me so unhap—so uncomfortable if I 
thought—” 

“ But don’t think, don’t believe anything of the 
kind,” David said, steadily. ‘‘ Why, Phoebe, you know 
I wouldn’t make you unhappy for the whole world— 
and you shall never have cause to be, on my account, 
please Heaven.” 

He spoke in a new tone now, full of courage and 
cheerfulness; and when she fairly looked up, Phebe 
saw that his face was bright and cheery as his voice. 
And yet, somehow, she felt that all was not right— 
not, that is to say, as she wished. She was altogether 
puzzled, 2 iglijiof course, it was incumbent on 
ther sutistied. 

glad!’ she said, and then they shook 
hands and parted. 

“Poor child, she partly guesses; but she—” he 


ae in general, that has 
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she was not utterly selfish, 


long-continued attacks till now. Unlucky Phebe! 
She exulted when she saw David’s brown cheek grow 
pale, and his eyes cloud with something that might 
be either sorrow or anger, at words or ways of hers 
that appeared significant of her interest in her new 
acquaintance. She felt triumphant, even, when he 
excused himself from coming to their usual Twelfth 
Night party, of which he had been one any time these 
seven years. 

' « Why—what’s amiss?” the miller said, opening 
his eyes wide, and for the first time admitting to his 
peaceful mind the supposition that something might 
be not altogether “straight” with his much-loved 
and valued young friend. ‘David not coming 0’ 
Twelve Night! I never heard such trash. Write off 
to him immediate, Phaebe, and tell him we'll none 
such vagaries. Might as well tell me we’re t’ have 
no cake as no David.” 

“ But, father, if he don’t want to come, there is no 
need to beg and pray for his company, is there?” 
Phoebe poutingly observed. To which Mr. Staunton 
replied with a very obvious wink, intended to be sly 
and covert, and addressed to no one in particular: 
“Oho! That’s the way of it, is it? Well, then, my 
lass, if. thou hast feelin’s agin writin’ to him to ax 


Pierce were not of an obdurate nature. If the truth 
could have been known, indeed, it would have ap- 
peared that so much of her heart as was not choked up 
by vanity and self-love was fairly devoted to David 
Pierce. She cared for him more than she knew, al- 
though, unhappily, she cared for her own gratifica- 
tion yet a little more. 

Of course, opportunity was not long wanting—it 
never is—of carrying out a malignant plan. At 
Christmas, one of her brothers brought with him a 
friend—a fellow-clerk—to swell the circle which an- 
nually gathered round the miller’s hospitable table. 
Of this circle, David for years past had always formed 
one; andit had been a happy time for him, to which 
he looked forward weeks beforehand with more eager- 
ness than most people would have believed him capa- 
ble of feeling. The Christmas-eve fireside talk was 
so pleasant, and Phoebe looked so pretty and so sweet 
sitting over her work at the table, and putting in a 
saucy word now and then. _ Then on Christmas morn- 
ing, he walked beside her tochurch—a process which 
by some mental association always seemed to him 
peculiarly satisfactory and delightful. Besides, Phoebe 
was generally her better self at these times: what 
earnestness there was in her nature seemed then to 
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get the better, for a brief space, of the girlish frivolity 
that was generally uppermost. And then followed 
the walk after service, if it was fine, and the early 


him to think better on it—let a be, let a be. 
him up, never fear; I’ll make it all even.” 


Tl rout 


thought—“ doesn’t know. I hope she never will 
know how much I—” 


to perceive, of a very different description, and a con- 
siderably higher order of poetry. 


And although his daughter at this shook herself 
like an offended pigeon, and declared that she didn’t 
fear, and she’d no feelin’s, the miller remained com- 
fortably impressed with the idea that some little tiff 
had arisen between the two, more indicative of affec- 
tion than anything else, and that, after all, Phoebe 
and David were likely to make a match of it, just as 
he desired. F 
David’s own manner and David's words, however, 
speedily put this idea to flight. Quietly, but steadily, 
he resisted his old friend’s persuasion, and made him 
understand that his decision was unalterable. He 
had a great deal of serious business on hand, just 
now, and needed time for thought concerning future 
arrangements of great moment tohim. Ina week or 
two he should tell him more, when more was definite- 
ly decided. And the miller went back, a graver 
man; impressed, he hardly knew why, with the idea 
of something being wrong—but utterly at sea as to 
what it was, or how to set it right again. 
January went on. Robert and his friend had re- 
turned to London, and the inmates of the mill had 
resumed the quiet way of life always broken into by 
the festivities of Christmas. And now Phebe began 
to wonder, with a gradually increasing ache of the 
heart, why David kept away so persistently. Was 
he offended? Was he so much hurt at her beha- 
viour? Was he actually showing resentment? And 
even at this point, incorrigible Phoebe felt an in- 
stant’s emotion almost like gratitication, in the idea 
that she had so swayed this man from his habitual 
sober tranquillity of feeling. She would make it all 
right the very next time she saw him, she promised. 
That event took place on a soft early February 
morning, a8 she was walking in the village. The 
gray sky, the green earth, all looked as if relentingly 
dreaming of spring. The birds twittered, the first 
buds, doomed to be nipped by sundry ill-timed frosts 
and east winds, clouded the outlines that had been 
so clear and sharp, of willow, thorn, and chedinut 
branches. There is a certain tender pathos in the 
atmosphere of such a day, which the spirit—especial- 
ly if it be young and feminine—must be very obtuse 
to resiste Phoebe’s meditations were gentler and 
sweeter than usual; and when, lifting her eyes, she 
saw David a little way oft on the opposite side of the 
road, her heart beat, and her eyes grew lustrous with 
an eager earnestness that they had scarcely ever been 
called on to express through all her lite before. He 
was walking towards her, but to her dismay, just as 
he came within speaking distance, he turned down a 
by lane leading to the fields. Evidently, she thought, 
he did not see her; and on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, she did what a month before she would have 
considered utterly impossible and not to be dreamed 
of—she actually crossed the road, quickened her 
pace, hurried after him, and when she was near 
enough arrested his attention and his progress by 
calling ‘Mr. Pierce!” in a clear, though rather 
trembling little voice. 
He turned round, and by the look of his face she 
felt assured that he had seen her, and that he must 
have purposely tried to avoid her. But he took her 
extended hand gravely and kindly, asked after all at 
home, and then appeared to have said all he had to 
say. Phoebe, however, was not in that position; and 
although she was disconcerted, perplexed—even a 
little frightened—she was bent on ‘making it all 
right,” and summoned sufficient confidence to in- 
quire, reproachfully, why he hadn’t been to see them 
for so long? 
“J’vye been very busy. I’ve been working early 
and late,’ David replied. 
“But you'll come soon, wont you?” the young 
“Do come soon. We've missed you so 


He was still in love, and of course whatever Phebe 
said or did was good and admirable, and everything 
was twisted about to come to that conclusion. 
He thought her timid appeal to her old friend very 
touching and sweet; and finally, he made up his 
mind what to do to set her tender heart at rest, while 
he walked on to his abode, just now a scene of some 
considerable confusion and discomfort, as houses are 
apt to be while in the transition stage between one 
tenant and another. 
As yet, however, it was only known to one or two 
that David Pierce was on the point of leaving Cotover, 
and England also. He had agreed to join young Mr. 
Faversham, who was going to Australia, there to be- 
come landowners and farmers on their own account. 
But as he desired to leave the place where he had 
lived so long without causing, or at any rate, witness- 
ing that “ sensation” which such an event was sure 
to cause in the stirless country village, he had kept 
the fact a secret. 
It was only on the eve of his departure, which 
chanced also to be the eve of last St. Valentine’s day, 
that he went up to the mill. Phoebe, as fate would 
have it, chanced to be out, and he persuaded himself 
he was glad of it—glad to be spared the trial of con- 
sciously looking on her for the last time, at least, for 
many years. He and his good friend the miller had 
a long talk, and parted at last, more convinced of one 
another’s true-hearted worth, perhaps, than ever 
they had been before. Unwonted moisture stood in 
old Staunton’s eyes as he wrung David’s hand and 
wished him good speed. 
“Td thought to ha’ had you hard by—a sort 0’ 
extra son, like, to the end o’ my days,” he said, 
brokenly; “ but it warn’t to be, and it’s no good, but 
bad for us to murmur. And if it’s best for yourself, 
David, I’m not the man to wish things otherways; 
and so good-by t’ ye, and God bless ye!” 

Phoebe never in her life will forget her coming 
home that night. The news was at once announced, 
which.made her feel for a moment as if she had been 
shot—so sudden, so stunning and bewildering was 
the blow. As well as she could, she kept up appear- 
ances, however; and, in fact, her father, too frank 
and direct himself to suspect the possibility of his 
daughter being otherwise, was quite hurt at her ap- 
parent indifference to their old friend’s departure 
from amongst them. 

‘J doubt ye’re a bit over gay and careless, Phaebe. 
Ye might have more heart, child. Sometimes it 
seems as though what you had of it was asleep, or 
summat. And I did hope that the very man to wake 
it up, like, was him that’s not coming near us no 
more, now. But don’t cry, Phebe; I’m not angry 
wi’ ye, lass. We can’t help our feelin’s, I’m aware 
and I’m not blamin’ ye for what’s not your fault; let 
alone he never made up to ye like other young fellers. 
But he’s the best of ’em all—the best of em all!” 


It was an erain Phcebe’s life. Never before had 
she felt pangs like these; never had she found it so 
difficult to keep back all sign of the emotion strug- 
gling within her; never before had she longed so 
eagerly, so cravingly, to be alone. When she went 
to her room for the night, she locked her door, threw 
herself on her bed, and wept bitterly—bitterly; feel- 
ing more hopeless, more humble, more ashamed than 
a week or two ago could have seewed possible to the 
light-hearted, admired, indulged little beauty. 

Next morning she arose, pale, unrefreshed, and 
went downstairs and out into the garden, that the fresh 
air might revive her into something more like herself. 
With a sad, impotent gaze her eyes instinctively 
sought the pretty pastoral hill on the further slope of 
which stood David’s old home—his home no more. 


And now, had he actually sent her a last Valentine? 
Surely, all could not be over, then? She opened it, 
and read: 


“Good-by, dear Phebe. I write to you this once, 
just to say good-by, and to make you sure that there 
is no need to be sorry about me, or to have one pain- 
ful thought of your old friend. Don’t ever suppose 
that I shall not be thankful and happy to know of 
your happiness. I am going into a new life in a new 
country, with good courage and hope. Never think 
of me otherwise, when you do think of me, which 
may be now and then as an old friend, as I said, who 
will always rejoice to know of your welfare. That is 
all. Good-by, and God bless you, Phobe! 

“ Your true friend, DAVID PIERCE.” 


dinner at the mill, and the long evening that yet 
seemed so short to him, ending in games, and singing, 
and dancing, and snap-dragon, and such seasonable 
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brought into more intimate contact than usual with 
tair Phoobe. 

Christmas had thus been a happy season to David 
Pierce. This time, however, it was destined to be 
very different. Robert Staunton’s friend, Mr. Ellis, 
was a most interesting young man. He was pale, 
thin, tall, and had recently recovered from a serious 
illness, which had left him still something of an in- 
valid. Robert declared he was given to writing poe- 
try as well as reading it; and it is certain that he had 
pleasant :manners, was gentleman-like and convers- 
able, and able to make himself unassumingly agree- 
able at the mill, insomuch that his cotdial host de- 
clared him to be a right-down good sort of chap, spite 
of his being so sickly; and Aunt Charlotte “took” 
to him, with that kind of protective tenderness which 
is entirely legitimate in an elderly though unmarried 
lady with gray curls and a cap, towards a young gen- 
tleman with weak lungs and a cough. But it was 
quite a different thing when Phabe began to show a 
similar interest in their guest, and took to paying 
him thoughtful little attentions, which, although 
justifiable on broad principles of benevolence, on the 
score of his health, admitted also of a tenderer inter- 
pretation that two parties concerned unfortunately 
did not fail to attach thereto. Charles Ellis himself, 
though not suffering trom overweening conceit, and 
David Pierce, slow as he forced himself to be in mak- 
ing up his mind on the momentous subject—these 
two, at last arrived at the same conclusion, carrying 
such different emotions to their separate breasts. 
Not that even to the former it brought unmitigated 
satistaction—for he knew himself too poor and too 
proud to ask the rich miller for his only daughter, 
and also, irresistibly charming as that daughter had 
made herself to him, there was a certain young lady 

resident at Islington whom, until now, he had silent- 
ly thought the most perfect of her sex, and could not 
entirely dismiss from his tenderest thoughts, even 
under his present circumstances. He went so far as 
to make fair copies of divers fragmentary verses, sub- 
stituting the name of Phoebe for that of Alice,—but 
he was hardly satisfied with the result,—although the 
uew name fitted into the metre perfectly, in all except 
one burst of admiration in which he had desired to be 
a king that he might offer her a marble palace, fit 
dwelling for the majesty of her his noble, queenly— 
No, Phoebe would not lend itself to the exigencies of 
rhyme on that occasion; and, moreover, he was con- 
strained to admit that the preceding epithets scarcely 
applied to the gay, blooming, active country girl; and 
his thoughts reverted with something like tender 
compunction to her who till now had reigned sole 
sovereign of his affections. If he had as good reason 
to believe in her preference as Miss Staunton had 
taken pains to assure him of hers, he coull not but 
own to himself that his heart would not hesitate be- 
tween the two. Phobe was very pretty, very win- 
ning—he acknowledged her charms—but his taste 

did run in the direction of darker eyes, a taller figure, 
%)° and more stately style than that of the miller’s 
} daughter—if he might be allowed to choose. 

Thus it is that no climax and crash of proposal, and 
consequent rejection, interrupted the suave current 
of Miss Pheebe’s flirtation. In fact, things were in an 
unusual position. It appeared as if the lady were 
destined to make those advances she had till now 
been wont to meet, kindly or coyly, as the case might 
be, from one and all the swains honored by her notice. 









This was the letter that honest David had, with 
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the lilac trees that seemed to shiver in the cold morn- 
ing breeze, looking out on the landscape that was 
now so empty, s0 blank. She had altogether forgot 
what day it was. When she went in to breakfast, 
great pains and difficulty, succeeded in producing, 
with the sole and simple idea of putting Phce¥e’s ten- 
der heart at rest concerning him. This, despatched | 
in entire oblivion of the particular day on which it 
would arrive, was the closing one of that series of 
innocent jove-letters which once a year he had grat- 
ified himself by sending under the shelter of the al- 
lowed license of the 14th of February. Alas, poor 
Phoebe! Too late she knew what she had lost: too 
late she understood how much she really cared for 
the man she had played with and sent from her. 
A letter came to the miller nearly a month after it 
was supposed David had left England. It was from 
a London doctor, and stated that Mr. Pierce was 
hands. What that little letter contained was never 
known but to the writer and recipient thereof; but 
the immediate result appeared to be, that Phoebe , 
accompanied her father next time he went to see his 
friend, and that David’s convalescence progressed 
towards recovery more rapidly thenceforward. It is 
rumored that young Mr. Faversham, if he still waits 
David’s arrival in Australia, will, like another illus- 
trious emigrant, “ wait a long time.” But it is also 
currently reported that the squire is only too glad to 
get his much-valued agent back to his hill farm 
again, and that he regards the disappointment of his | 
nephew in respect of Mr. Pierce, with that temperate v) 


ghter seemed to be 

















there. He had been unable to accompany Mr. Faver- 
sham, having caught a fever a day or two before the 
vessel sailed; that the fever had turned out more 
serious than was at first expected, and, though van- 
quished at last, it had left him in @ very weak and 
precarious condition; that he, the doctor, had only 
now succeeded in ascertaining the name and address 
of a friend of his patient’s, whom he had asked to 
come and see him. Would Mr. Staunton come at 
once? 
When Phebe learned all this, and that her father 
was preparing to start immediately on the long jour- 
ney, she went to him, and with her pale face and 
earnest eyes sufficiently emphasizing the quiet 
words, she said, ‘‘O futher! let me go too!” 
The miller looked at her, fairly amazed at first. 
He was not very rapid in &is perceptions usually ; 
but a good deal must have made itself manifest to 
him on this occasion, in a brief space; for that one 
look seemed to teach him all he had to learn. He 
took her head between bis two great hands and kissed 
her forehead, saying brokenly: 

‘Poor lass! my poor lass! How come it about so 
cross then? Don’t fret; don’t, love. Courage, my 
lamb! There, there—we’ll go together—we’ll go 
together!” 

And they went. And two weeks after their arrival 
in London—two weeks for the most part spent by 
Pheebe in lonely anxiety while her father was with 
David—she sent him a little letter by the good miller’s 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“Brown Bair and Purple Pansies.” 
A STORY OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

AT their mother’s request, I had given my pupils 
a half holiday. A grand sleighing party was to come 
off that afternoon, in which all the children of the 
neighborhood were invited to participate, aud our 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 
When daisies die, and breezes sigh 
That summer must depart— 
When trembling down the leaves are blown, 
Creep closer to my heart; 
For we must never part, 
Mine own, 
For we must never part. 


Thy voice will ring, though merry spring 
And summer days have flied; 
When snowflakes rest on Nature’s breast, 
On mine thou ‘It lay thy head, 
Mine own, 
On mine thou ‘It lay thy head. 


Fair flowerets shrink, on streamlet’s brink, 
From winter's cold embrace. 
I cannot weep—though Nature sleep, 
There 's summer in thy face, 
Mine own, 
There ‘s summer in thy face. 


From wintry skies the swallow flies 
To seek a land of rest; 
I'm still at peace—till life shall cease 
Thy arms shall be my nest, 
Mine own, 
Thy arms shall be my nest. 


Now dies the year, and round its bier, 
Blue heaven is weeping rain; 
The year may die, since thou art nigh, 
And ever wilt remain; 
So kiss me once again, 
Mine own, 
So kiss me once again! 








little flock had been in a fever of excitement for sev- 
eral days lest something should occur to prevent their 
going. 

Having seen them safely off, and waved my hand- 
kerchief and kissed my hand to the three dozen hap- 
py little faccs, I returned to the deserted schoolroom. 
Having, for a wonder, neither copies to set nor exer- 
cises to correct, I prepared to enjoy the leisure so 
seldom accorded to me, in writing out the story that 
had been flitting through my brain for a fortnight. 

I had just completed my third page, when the rus- 
tle of silk dresses in the corridor, and the sound of 
gay young voices, warned me that my solitude was 
to be disturbed. In another instant the door was 
opened, and the eldest daughter of the house, with 
the half dozen young ladies who were spending the 
day with her, came fluttering in, each with a roll of 
paper and a package of envelopes. 

“A raid on you, Miss Marvyn,” Belle exclaimed, in 
her own saucy way. ‘Your castle is stormed and 
taken by the force of arms. But,” seeing my em- 
ployment, and noticing perhaps the expression on 
my face, for I did certainly feel a little annoyed at 
the interruption, ‘ perhaps we shall trouble you, 
and that would be too bad, for you don’t often have 
an afternoon to yourself. But you see we want to 
get up a lot of original Valentines—we have decided 
to have a post-office in the library as one of the 
amusements of my birthday, which you know comes 
on the fourteenth, and we’ve come here to write, as 
the only place in the house where we could be secure 
from disturbance. But if our presence will plague 
you, we wont stay, will we, girls?” 

Belle had always been very kind to me, never put- 
ting on any of those airs that young ladies are so apt 
to assume towards the governess, and I was indebted 
to her for most of the comfort I enjoyed in that aris- 
tocratichome. I would have gone through fire and 
water to have done her a favor. Guess then how 
quick I was to say: 

“YT don’t think you will disturb me at all, if you 
are only going to write. *I didn’t know but what you 
came for agame of puss in the corners or blindman’s 
buff!” 

Such a scream as they gave at the idea. 

“You know you did turn me out on Christmas, 
just as I got settled down for the day.” 

“Yes,” said Belle, earnestly, “I remember; but 
you know, Miss Marvyn, I had your good at heart. 
You’d sat moped up here all day long, and been as 
blue as indigo by night. It is only by turning you 
out of house and home, that we can ever get you into 
society. It’s a shame for you toshut yourself up so, 
you who have beauty, and talent, and accomplish- 
invents. I've been talking with papa about it, and he 
agrees with me that you ought to come into the par- 
lor every evening. We should be proud to see you 
there, and, if you’il pardon me, Miss Marvyn, I don’t 
believe it’s anything but pride that keeps you out of 
it. You’re afraid folks will look down on you be- 
cause you honorably earn your living. But I tell 
you, let any guest of mine dare say the first deroga- 
tory word to you, and—and [’ll put them out of the 
house, quicker a good deal than they came in,” and 
her black eyes flashed defiantly. 


derers off the gallows and forgers out of state prison.” 


relieving them from oppression.” 
“T know, I know, Miss Marvyn—but those are ex- 
ceptions. 
children of a family is as deserving of attention in 
society as the man who earns his bread and clothes, 
and more so, in fact, for the soul is superior to the 
body. I tell you, girls, when I get older, and under- 
stand better the use of my maiden pen, I shall write 
an essay on this very topic. The dignity of woman’s 
work, I’ll call it; no, not exactly that, for wo- 
man has so many kinds of work, but—well, 1 
don’t know, hardly. ‘Teaching an honorable pro- 
fession,’ I guess it’ll be, and I’ll send it to the At- 
lantic—” 
“To have it returned with the editor’s compliments, 
and the additional remark, that smal! fish had better 
keep to their native creeks,” and Carrie Stanton 
laughed slyly. 
“Very witty, Miss S., but not justified by what 
will be the facts of the case. The little fish wont at- 
tempt to swim in the ocean till it has been metamor- 
phosed into a whale—” 
*‘Or shark,” retorted Carrie. 
“Or nautilus,” said I, “sailing so gracefully on the 
crests of the waves, that all the large fish will be put 
to shame by the airy motions of the phantom-like 
little creature.” 


‘Thank you,” giving one gra le. “But 
meanwhile, we are losing our wasting 
yours. Be frank now, Miss Marvyn, s we stay or 


go?” 

“Stay, by all means. There’s a desk for each of 
your guests, and you may share my table. You'll 
find ink and pens a-plenty, and if you lack a word, 
there’s a small tain of dicti ies and encyclo- 
pedias. Indeed, I can furnish you anything but 
ideas; but I suppose you’ve brought plenty of’ those 
with you.” AndI gave them each a seat, and re- 
sumed my own. 





my solitude. Ido not know why it is, but although 


on almost any topic that I desire to, though never so 
many be around, yet the presence of others always re- 
tards the manuscript expression of my thoughts. Had 
it not so happened that my incident lay pped 
out before my mental vision, I could have done noth- 
ing in the presence of all those young ladies. As it 
was, I managed to complete my first chapter, and 
then running my pen behind my right roll (or rat), I 
rested my forehead on my hands. 

“Do we disturb you?” asked Belle, who had been 
furtively watching me all the time. 

‘No; I was only considering what title to give my 
next chapter. A weighty matter.” And I smiled. 
Then glancing at the pile of notes that lay beside ber, 
I added, “ You have made good use of your time.” 

“ Yes; but I hadn’t to stop and compose; I did that 
last night. It don’t amount to much, after all, does 
it, this Valentine affair? I’d rather have one good, 
genuine love-letter than a score of these.” And she 
pushed them away with an impatient movement. 
“Did you ever have a Valentine, Miss Marvyn?”* 

I felt the hot blood rush to my cheeks. She saw 
the crimson flush, and added, very gently, ‘“‘ Pardon 
me, my question was rude.” 

“ Not at all, Belle; but a very natural one. Yes, I 
had one, four years ago, though, when I was as young 
and happy as yourself.” 
She looked up wistfully. 
other question.” 

“As many as you please, Belle.” 

**Wasn’t you once rich?” 

“Yes. My father was reputed at one time to be 
the possessor of five hundred thousand. But like 
many another, he was not satisfied with well enough, 
and speculated, and lost all; every thing, Belle, had 
to go, even to my piano and our private bookcase. 
My jewels I sold afterwards to pay the expenses of his 
sickness and funeral.” Sobs choked me here. 

“And then, like a brave girl, a true girl, a noble 
girl,” said she, enthusiastically, “yon went out into 
the world to earn your living, instead of selling your 
youth and beauty and talent to some hideous old 
wretch, who would have made use of his legal right to 
torment your life away with fiendish jealousies. O, 
I’m so glad you didn’t marry old Hugh Van Alstyne.” 
I started and looked at her in keen surprise. ‘* How 
—where—who told you of that?” 

“Ym not quite ready to tell you. But O, how I 
respect you for the stand you took in the affair. I 
wonder if I should have been as brave?” 

** Yes; I think, I almost know you would. You’re 
only half developed yet. There’s a world of latent 
energy in that little frame of yours.” 

‘But it must be very hard to be poor.” She spoke 
thoughtfully, 

‘** Not so hard as to lose one’s self-respect. That is 
the deepest poverty.” 

“T believe you’re right, but,” and she shook her 
»pretty head, “I hope the trial will never come.” 
Then raising her voice, for we had been conversing in 
a whisper, she said in a tone whose gayety contrasted 
strangely with the fervor of her preceding sentence, 





“T’d like to ask you an- 





“Don’t my father earn his own living, I’d like to 
know? He woiks more hours every day than you 
do. The only difference is, law pays better than 
teaching, and so the worl thinks it more honorable. 
But I don’t. I often tell papa, I should think he’d 








| beaux that’ll be here. 


“Come, girls, I know you've got enorgh for all the 
And it's getting dark, too. 
Let’s go and leave Miss Marvyn to herself. She may 
have a Valentine or two to write.” And she looked 
at me mischievously. 


feel real mean spending all bis time keeping mur- 


“O Belle,” I said, ‘ you are too hard on the vener- 
able lawyer; that isn’t all he does. Many a widow 
and orphan blesses him for restoring their rights or 


1 say that the woman who educates the 


I picked it up. 


They each gave me akiss as they went out, and 
thanked me for the favor I had done them, and then 
I beard them go singing down the stairs, and in spite 
of myself I did for the moment envy their light 


Mine was growing heavy. I did not often allow 
myself to look backward, nor even to chafe at the 
present; but Belle’s words had tonched a tender 
chord, and as its sad music went wailing through my 
soul, my memory travelled back four years, and 
halted at St. Valentine’s Day. I saw myself as I was 
then, the only child of my father, and worshiped by 
him as the image of the sainted mother whom I could 
not remember, she having lived only long enough to 
bless her little daughter. Isaw myself the heiress 
of immense weulth, yet loving my father’s book- 
keeper With my whole soul, and knowing too, that he 
loved me, though nevera word to that effect had 
passed his lips. But there is a silent pressure of the 
hand, an earnest look from out the eyes, that is more 
eloquent than spoken language. I knew my father 
would never consent to my marrying Charles Stan- 
ford, yet 1 kept on loving him, our only interviews 
an occasional stolen giance. 

I saw myself in the conservatory on that memora- 
ble day, clipping snowy flowers wherever I could find 
them, and gathering them up into a bridal bouquet 
to send a young friend, when suddenly I spied some- 
thing like a letter nestling amidst a cluster of great 
It was addressed to 
me, and I knew the handwriting. The buds and 
blossoms dropped from my fingers in a fragrant 
shower, as I tore off the envelope. There was not a 
syllable of writing, but instead a series of delicate 
pencil sketches. The first represented a young clerk 
writing at a desk, huge ledgers lying all around him. 
The second, a young girl leaning gracefully over a 
little Grecian harp. The third, a young man in ear- 
nest conversation with a gentleman many years his 
senior. The fourth, a parting scene between two 
lovers. The fifth and last, a ship under full sail, and 
the whole surrounded by a delicate wreath of rose- 
buds, each little fairy thing sheathed in tender moss. 


He went back to the store, I to my home, and that 
was our betrothal. The next week I saw his name 
in the list of passengers who had sailed for San 
Francisco. 

The weck after my father failed, and the met; 
chant’s daughter was as poor as the merchant’s clerk, 
Then followed the sale, and the retreat to lodgings, 
the only treasure that went with us being the pot of 
pansies. Then my father’s illness and death, and my 
own orphanage. O, those lonely, dreary, sad, sad 
days! 

One comfort 1 had, though. The night before 
father died, he whispered to me these precious words: 

“Tf Charles Stanford ever returns and asks you to 
marry him, you have my free and full consent; and 
.that God may bless the union is my dying prayer. 
Tell him, May, to forgive and forget the words I 
spoke to him that night. It is only when we get near 
the grave, that we see clearly.” 

My father had wealthy relatives in another city, 
and at his request, though sorely against my own 
will, for 1 could not brook the thought of dependence 
on them, I became an inmate of his youngest sister’s 
home. Then began my tortures. An old man saw 
me and loved me. Love me! It is sacrilege to use 
the word in connection with one so soulless. But he 
asked my hand in marriage, and, though tormented 
on every side, alternately coaxed and scolded, be- 
sought and commanded, I was firm in my refusal. 
Threatened, finally, with being turned out of the 
house, set adrift upon the world, I, unknown to any 
one, advertised for a situation as governess. From 
the several families who answered me, I selected that 
of Mr. Ashley, and I doubt if, on the whole, it was 
not the best choice 1 could have made. 

“Three years I’ve been here,” I said to myself, at 
this point in my reverie—* waiting for him. Waiting 
and trusting, never disturbed by a single fear. Not 
happy, yet content to work on, believing every da 
brings me so much nearer him.” . 

My pot of pansies was with me. Fresh soil had 
been added from time to time, and air, sunshine and 
water carefully given. And since my father’s funeral, 


For an hour or so, nothing was heard but the 
scratching of busy pens, though I must own I did not 
progress as rapidly as I should, had I been left to 


Icancommand my mind sufficiently to think clearly 


grant and perfect, my own favorite flowers. 
I understood the Valentine at once. 1 
Charles and myself in the two younger 
in the elder my father. I knew his book-keeper and 
he had been closeted together till late the evening 
before, and I remembered that my father’s face at 
breakfast was very white and stern. I needed noth- 
ing more to tell me that the one had sought my hand 
in marriage, and the uther had refused it. We were 
to be separated, and he, the tears streamed down my 
face, Charles, my lover, dearer to me than life, was 
going to some distant land to seek his fortune. 
I wiped my eyes and rung for the footman. He was 
| an old man, grown gray in our family, and making 
an idol of his young mistress. 
“John,” I asked, calmly, “who brought this 
letter?” 


found it, too, hidden in the pansies, and I—took the 
liberty of fixing the pot, it’s china, Miss May, in the 
conservatory, just where the old one stood. You 
see,” and he looked roguishly at me from over his 
glasses, he had been studying the morning news, “I 
thought it must be a Valentine, and it would be more 
romantic to find it there. Hope I didn’t do wrong.” 


“No, John; it was anice place for it. Have the 
sleigh ready at twelve.” And I waved impatiently 
for him to go. 

Absorbed in the confession, for such it was, as truly 
as if spoken by word of mouth, I had not noticed the 
new pot, knowing that that particular spot was always 
occupied by pansies. 

I went back now, and examined it. It was, as old 
John had said, of china, a vase rather than pot, save 
that it had a saucer, and both were exquisitely beau- 
tiful—the design, a pair of clasped hands. 

I lifted it carefully, almost reverently, and carrying 
it to my chamber, wheeled a little stand into a sunny 
nook, and setting it down, hastened for my paper and 
pencil, 

I was quick at drawing. I loved the art, and now 
I had an inspiration. When the clock struck twelve, 
I was ready for my ride, and had, moreover, complet- 
ed my sketch. The pot of pansies was faithfully 
pictured, just as it stood there on the marble slab, 
while beside it, one hand laid caressingly about it 
and the other pressing one of the blossoms to her lips, 
stood a young girl, the very mate to the maiden in 
the Valentine. ; 

It was folded like a letter, but not sealed; fastened, 
instead, with a tress of hair, brown and silky as that 
I had brushed carelessly back when I put on my 
bonnet. The whole was enclosed in a snowy envelope. 
“Drive to papa’s counting-house,” I said, as I 
seated myself in the sleigh. He had gone out of 
town just after breakfast, and if he had not, I think 
1 should have done just the same. 

The porter was on the sidewalk. “Run in, Sammy, 
and ask Mr. Stanford to come out here. I want to 
see hiru a moment.” 

He came. I took a good look at him as he stepped 
across and around the merchandise to reach me. 
That look fastened his image forever in my memory. 
A last look! Was it? ¥ 
“Thave brought you a Valentine,” I whispered, 
slipping it into his left hand. Then I offered him my 
right, and the clasp he gave it thrilled every nerve 
within me. 

“G@ood-by, Charles. God bless you and bring you 
back.” 

““Good-by, May. God bless you and keep you till I 
come.” 





Inside was a cluster of purple pansies, large, fra- 


pognized 
res, and 


my only ornament when I went into®society, had been 
a cluster of its blossoms. 

“Sitting here yet, just as I left you,” said Belle, 
who had stolen in so softly that I had no warning of 


her approach till I felt her arm about my waist. 
zia8 Marvyn, that the tire has 


“The porter from the store, Miss May, just as you" 


gone out in the stove, and that you'll catch your 
death of cold, and that it’s dark as pitch here, and 
that tea is ready? I don’t believe you do.” And she 
kissed me. 

“No, no, no, no,” said I, answering her four ques- 
tions, yet shivering as I did 80, and becoming aware 
too of the shadows. 

“No,” and she mimicked me. “I don’t believe 
you do. Own up now, like the frank girl you ought 
to be,haven’t you been dreaming of your Valentine?” 
She kissed me again. 

My cheeks were hot. I was glad there was not light 
enough for her to see their color. 

“You don’t speak; you’re afraid to tella fib, and 
think it not quite the thing to own the truth. But 
I'll keep the secret.” 

“If I were going to be married, I believe I should 
have to tell you, Belle. Well, then, as a reward for 
your persistency—’’’ 

“Or rebuke to my impertinence—” 

“Thad been dreaming of my Valentine.” 

“1 thought you were going to say just the reverse, 
to plague me, and try and make me believe you 
above all human feelings. I’m so glad you’ve owned 
it. And you’ve always been true to him, too, haven’t 
you?” 

‘““Him! who! What are you talking of, Bell? I 
was speaking of my Valentine.” 

‘*So was I, Garling little governess; so was I, only 
using the word in its elder, sweeter meaning. He 
will come back, May Marvyn; mark my words; he 
will come back and claim you as his own true love, 
and—but come, let’s go down to tea.” 

J pondered her words as I sat at the table, eating 
and drinking, and chatting with the gay young girls. 
Had she learned my story, or only guessed it? What 
did she mean? 1 bad no chance to ask her that 
evening, for the children came home, as children al- 
waysdo from such a frolic, tired and hungry and 
cross. Their mother was out, and their maid had a 
beau in the kitchen, and 1 knew ifI called her she 
would only make a bad matter worse; so I took them 
in hand myself, and coaxed, kissed and petted, till I 
finally succeeded in getting the whole five comfort- 
ably to bed, but not till my own head was nearly 
delirious with pain. 

The next day, the whole house was turned topsy- 
turvy with preparations for Belie’s birthday party, 

and I was pressed into service with the rest. The 
festivities were to open witha dinner-party. After 
that, the post-office was to be in operation. Then tea 
was tobe taken socially, by which time it was ex- 
pected evening would set in, when there were to be 

games of all kinds, charades, tableaux, and an origi- 
nal drama which Belle had coaxed me into writing, 

the whels to conclude with a fancy dress ball. Of 
course, Such a programme laid out a vast deal of 
work for all of us, and Ly night we were all tired 

out. 

I was just lapsing into a sweet sleep, when some 

one tapped at the door. I said *‘come in,” but not 

very good-naturedly. 

** 1 know you wish I was sank in a sea of feathers,” 

said Belle, saucily; ‘‘ but I could not go to bed until 

[had got your preziise that you would join in the 

festivities to-morrow. Do now, little darling govern- 








ness. Papa and mama both desire it, and I shall be 
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wretched if you don’t. Say yes, now, or I’ll stay and 
tease till morning.” And she laid her head on the 
pillow close to me. 
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“Not till after the dinner, Belle. I hate a dinner- 


“Well, ’ll let you offthe dinner, then, but you 


“But, Belle, I’ve nothing in white fit to wear. 
“JT would propose something, if I wasn’t afraid of 
“What is it, Belle? Speak out. I'll Agree to be 


“ Well, then, I’ve an elegant India mull that I’ve 


never worn. It was tod tight a fit, and I’ve never | story to Charles, never once guessing how deep an 
had time to see about altering it. 
be the very thing for you, you know you're of a more 
slender make than me. 
make you look like an angel, as you are—” 


I think it would | i 
It will be lovely on you, 


“In borrowed plumes!” 
“‘Q the pride of May Marvyn. But if that word 


“But what will your mother say?” 


“Mama? 0, I'll make itright with her. Besides, 


1 shall certainly bean old maid.” 
“ Not unless a certain correspondent on the other 


end. How about those letters with the California 
postmark ?”” 
She kissed me, and left abruptly. Not another |’ 
word. I lay awake awhile, wondering if she were 
really engaged, and after coming to the conclusion 
that she certainly must be—for her mother’s sense of |, 
propriety was too keen to allow her to correspond as 
constantly as I knew she did with a gentleman in San 
Francisco, unless there was an engagemefit—I drop- 
ped off into a sound slumber, and did not waken till 
the sun shone in my window. 
After breakfast, I tried on the dress. It fitted per- 
fectly, and even Mrs, Ashley went into raptures over 
it, and said she was glad Belle had thought of it. 
“But you ought to havea few jewels, Miss Marvyn. 
Please go to my boxes and select some.” 
Jewels! The aristocratic Mrs. Ashley offering to 
lend her jewels to the governess! What had come 
over her? Before I could answer, Belle had spoken 
her remonstrance. 
“Not one, mama. It would detract from the effect. 

A cluster of purple pansies on her bosom—that’s all. 
She will be perfect. And she has a whole pot full of 
them—splendid ones, too. I wonder we never raised 
such.” And away she flitted. 





I sat alone in my little parlor, for Belle had given 
them no peace after I came there, till she had per- 
suaded them to allow me a parlor all to myself. A 
little seven-by-nine room it waS, but cosy and com- 
fortable—a little house of refuge for me when worn 
and weary. . 

I had drawn the curtains, and was luxuriating in 
the crimson atmosphere that drifted as it were in soft 
streams of blended heat and light from the glowing 
grate. The china vase, still without a blemish—ah, 
how carefully I had guarded it from housemaids’ 
hands—stood on my little table, with the pansies in 
fall bloom—great purple ones, with golden hearts and 
fragrant breaths. I} yet plucked them for my 

bosom. ys a 

I was dressed, and 
I hardly knew why. ~ 






Pa 


-go down, but lingered, 













- 





fluttering all about me. 


So I sat down and tho 





ced tearfully at the penci 
mld God ever 


ness?” 


you another.” 


don’t look at me. 


Stanford, a cousin of your own Charles. Mama did 
not,quite like the match, because the gentleman was 
poor; papa did not mind the poverty, but said we 
were both too young, we must wait three years, and 
then, if our love had stood the test of time and ab- 
sence, he would consent to the wedding. So, just be- | b 
fore you came here, George went off to California, his 
down in white. Do», you look so sweet in it.” cousin, your Charles having written him that there | d 
Was a fine opening for him there. Of course, in my | bride. 
letters to him, for we were allowed to correspond, I | and yours—our crest, if ever we set up for nabobs. 
mentioned our little darling governess, and, indeed, 
told him your whole story, that is, as far as I knew 
it, and I did know all about your persecutions at 
your aunt’s because you would not barter youth and 
beauty forage and money. George jz turn told the | © 

governess at morn, at night a rich man’s bride. 
Some day, my pet, you must make a story of it, and 
call it—let me see, what shall it be?” 
bed her fair forehead for a name. 


gave way before his desire to hear more of his loved 
one, and so you see it was a wheel within wheel. 1 
kept guard over your comfort and happiness, and 
wrote to George all about you, and he read the letters 
to Charles, who, badly as he wanted to write to you 
and assure you of his faith, was too high-minded to 
break the promise he had given your father, that he 
would not correspond with you till he was worth a 
certain sum. He's worth treble that now, and George 
is equally rich and—they have returned to their na- 
tive east—returned to claim their—brides.”” And she 
laid her hot cheek lovingly against mine. 


loudly to the rapid time kept up by our wordless 


to me I should be 
happier to stay up there dione. And then, I did not 
feel like myself, with those soft, white folds of muslin 


tight awhile, and finally, 
@ I could not resist, I unlocked 
tle table, and took out an old 
mementoes. But I touched 
fad received four years be- 


reaming over the ld Valentine, little darling 
; And Belle’s lips were kissing the tears 
from off my cheeks. ‘Put it away. I’ve brought 


I’ve a confession to make. I, too, | 


ave alover. [ am engaged to be married to George 


nterest if would have for him. His natural reticence 


We sat there, awhile longer, our hearts beating 


thoughts; then I said to her, “‘ go away, a little while 
now, Belle, please.” 

She kissed me and left the room, singing softly as 
she glided through the corridor: 


“TI went plucking purple pansies."’ 


I don’t know hoy long I sat there handling first my 
old and then my n@W Valentine, and trying to satisfy 
myself that it was no dream, no beautiful, bewilder- 
ing dream, out of which I shoud awaken to my olden 
life. At last I felt the reality. It permeated my 
whole being with a delicious thrill, and in the fullness 
of my joy I exclaimed, the words swelling up from 
the very depths of my long-waiting heart, ‘“ Thank 
God, thank God.” 
The brief prayer, for prayer it was,fervent as though 
the thought had been clothed in a page of syllables— 
the brief prayer was echoed by a manly voice, a voive 
I should have recognized had L heard it in the most 
distant lands. ae » 
Then I felt arms about me, 8 that folded me to 


a throbbing heart; arms that held re in an 
embrace that was ecstatic—that r for all 
the four yearsof patient waiting. “there were 


kisses given and taken and whispered words that are 
too sacred to be even written. 
A gentle, hesitating knock at the door, followed by 
the sweet voice of Belle, as she said, “may we come 
in?” aroused us from that heaven of bliss. 
“f wanted to show him to you, May. This is 
George, soon to. be your cousin, as Charles will be 
mine. How do you like him?” andshe looked proud- 
dy at the handsome young igllow. re) 
1 shook hands with him and ‘said to her, “he will 
do, Belle—but,” glanving archly at his taller, older 
couzin, ‘I think I like this one best.” s 
Py “{ wouldn’t change with you, little darling—gov- 
erness no longer, but sweet cousin May. But I didn’t 
come here at this time to dispute with you as to the 
relative merits of our—Telatores, but to tell you a 
secret known as yet to only papa, mama, George and 
myself. Weare to be married to-night. This white silk 
you udmired so much is my wedding dress. I had to 
coax mama hard to consent to so intormal a ceremony. 
She wanted us to havea brilliant time in church, 
wi lta dozen bridesmaids and a crowd of admir- 
ing guests. But papa sided with me, and said, ‘ Let 
the child have her own way, and be married as she 
likes.’® And so, you see, the better to surprise them 


1 






the cluster, and slipped the slender stem beneath the 
diamond pin that sparkled on his breast. 
gathering others, I fastened them in the delicate lace 
that lay so like a wreath of mist about my throat, 
and then looking up to him, said softly, ** Will I do?” 


peace till I had promised her I would wear neither 


the golden-hearted blossoms, and whispered, “ Ay, 


But here comes Belle again.” And in five minutes 
more her dainty fingers had arranged the costly veil. 


look as well as if she’d spent six monthsin getting 


Charles. 
membered what he had told Belle on our wedding 
night, lre said, ‘‘ Yes, May Stanford, I remember.” 
And in his own bold hand he wrote this title: 


echo of hurrying feet has long since died away. The 


all below, not one of*whom guesses at the plan, we 
we were going to have the tir-t tableau called the 
‘Unexpected Wedding,’ and when.the curtain part- 


m 
Then 


He smoothed my curls, fur Belle had given me no 


raids nor rolis that night. He pressed his lips to | ti 


arling, and many aone will covet me my peerless 
Brown hair and purple pansies—my talismar 
Pp 
“There,” leading me back to him, ‘doesn’t she 


eady? It’s like enchantment, isn’t it, darling?—a 


And she rub- 


“When it is written, I will christen it,” said 
And when just now I asked him if he re- 


“ BROWN HAIR AND PURPLE PANSIES.” 
‘ 





(Compiled expressly for The Flag of onr Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


genes 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
wre 


NIGHT. 
Night! The pulse of the great city lies still. The 


maiden dreams of her lover; the wife, of her absent 
husband; the sick, of health, the captive, of freedom. 
Softly falls the moonlight on those quiet dwellings; |) 
yet, under those roofs are hearts that are throbbing 
and breaking with misery too hopeless for tears; 
torms bent before their time with crushing sorrow; 
lips that never smile, save when same mocking dream 
comes to render the morrow’s waking tenfold more 
bitter. There, on a mother’s fuithful breast, calm 
and beautiful, lies the holy brow of infancy. O could 
it but pass away thus, ere the bow of promise has 
ceased to span its future!—ere that serenest sky 
be darkened with lowering clouds!—ere that loving 
heart shall feel the death+pang of despair! 
There, too, sits Remorse, clothed in purple and fine 
linen, “ the worm that never dieth ” hid in its shin- 
ing folds. There, the weary watcher by the couch of 
pain, the dull ticking of the clock striking to the 
heart a nameless terror. With straining eye its hours 
are counted; with nervous hand the draught that 
brings no healing is held to the pallid lip. The 
measured tread of the watchman as he passes his 
round, the distant rumble of the coach, perchance 
the disjointed fragment of a song from bacchanalian 
lips, alone breaks the solemn stillness. Atsuch an 
hour, serious thoughts like unbidden guests, rush in. 
Life appears like the dream it is—eternity, the wak- 
ing; and involuntarily, the most careless eye looks 
up appealingly to Him by whom the hairs of our 
heads-are all numbered. 
Blessed night! Wrap thy dark mantle round these 
weary earth-pilgrims! Over them all the ‘‘ Eye that 
never slumbereth” keepeth its tireless watch. Never 
a fluttering sigh escapes a human breast unheard by 
that pitying ear. Never an unspoken prayer for 
help, that finds not its pitying responses in the bosom 
of Infinite Mercy. 


CURIOUS TYPOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 


It is well known to literary people that, in prepar- 
ing works for the press, it is usual for the printer, 
after the proof sheets have been seen by the author, 
to go over them again, and clear them of what are 
called typographical errors, such as wrong spellings, 
inaccuracies of punctuation, and similar imperfec- 
tions. In performing this office for a celebrated 
northern critic and editor, a printer, now dead, was 


, | ed”—she blushed redder than anj “why, your | in the habit of introducing a much greater number 
two humble servants'were to be with the minis- | of commas than it appeared to the author that sense 
ter in his robes, and before they shi recover them- | required. The case was provoking, but did not pro- 


as she has seemed sometimes, and partly, I suspect 


to give greater ec/at to the whole ; 


selves, it wes to be all over. But just now, mama— 
partly from love to you, for she does love you, proud 


—Mama pro- 


duce a formal remonstrance, until Mr. W—n, him- 


received!” 


position in this respect. 
fon with her. 
the other. 
you may just fold your arms and let her take her 


woman does—just as well as she knows her @ame is 4 
Hetty. Well, there’s a limit to human patience. I 
shall tell her, very decidedly, as soon as her gruel- 


It’s no use for a man to pretend to be master in his 
own house, when he isn’t! 


(in his own words) had stopped payment, was forced 
to the sad necessity of perambulating the streets at 
Manchester two nights together, for want of a few 
pence to pay his lodging, wnen, accidentally hearing 
a person talk of the lying-in-hospital, he exclaimed, 
“ That’s the place for me, honey—where is it? for, by 
St. Patrick, I’ve been lying out these two nights!” 


a married couple for their frequent dissensions, seeing 
they were both one. 


quarrel, you would swear we were twenty.” 


latest is the following. 
quite original, we believe, and we must put it on 
tile among the funny things of the times. A con- 
stable that had lately been inducted into office was in 
attendance on the court, and was ordered by the judge 
to call John Bell and Elizabeth Bell. 
diately began, at the top of his lungs, “ John Bell 
and Elizabeth Bell!” 
judge. “One at a time, one ata time,ONE AT A 


it,” exclaimed the judge, out of patience. ‘“ Now 
you’ve done it, now you've done it, Now YOU'VE 
DONE iT!” 
standing this; the court, bar and bystanders broke 


self, accidentally afforded the learned editor an op- 
» | portunity of signifying his dissatisfaction with the 
plethora of punctuation under which his composi- 
The worthy printer, 


“Me! Brought me a Valentine, Belle?” I ex- 
claimed, forcing myself into composure. “Then you 
must have guided little Rob's hand to write it, for 
he’s the only gentleman Bip I have.” 

“ Nevertheless, we fuund this in the post-oftice— 
our post-office, you know, and I hurried to bring it to 
you. Open it quick; I’m dying to know what's in it.” 

I did, without glancing at the superscription, I 
thought it some trick of my little pupils, and was 
Wondering what they had accomplished. 

Instead of their cramped and crooked lines, I saw— 
a series of pencil sketches. A ship under full sail; 

porters loading drays with specie; a train of cars, 
nearly enveloped in the smoke of an engine, going at 
lightning speed; a youngman and maiden “ meet- 
ing,” and—a wedding! 
I saw them all ata glance, and turning to Belle, 
who was leaning on my shoulder, I said, wildly, } 
“Where is he?” and barely saved myself from taint- 
ing, by snatching at the water which she offered me. 
But I felt weak and trembling, and leaned wearily 
against her, closing my eyes to.think. 
‘Darling May, sweet May,” She whispered, loving- 
ly. “I know your whole story. Listen, pet; but 














while we’ll leave you. 
“Do you remember this?” 


lever his parting gift, its blossoms fresh and fragrant 
as on that blest yet dreary morning. 
And he took from his 
breast-pocket my Valentine,worn and discolored with 
“Tt has been my talisman—” 
“And this mine!” And I plucked the largest of 


“Do you remember this?” 


its four years’ age. 





posed we should call it the ‘ Double Wedding” and 
the second couple be yourself and Charles.” 
“ Lshould like of all things,” exélaimed he, eagerly. 
“You will consent, May—wont you, darling?” 
I didn’t at first, but I couldn’t resist them all, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashley both came up and united their 
entreaties to those of Belle and the two cousins, the 
whole five declaring [ mustn't and shouldn’t spoil a 
ceremony 80 unique by any maiden scruples. 

Whether I yielded gracefully or not, I never knew, 
and Charles says he cannot remember; he was too 
happy to think or care for that. It was enough that 
I consented. s 

“T sent out for a veil before I came up here,” said 
Belle, when my yes was finally spoken, “ for I knew 
you would give up to us. It will be here soon. Mean- 
Don’t forget the flowers.” 


tions were made to labor. 


returned, with this reply, which we give verbatim 


the purpose of dusting all his proofs with.” 


MR. CLAPP’S SOLILOQUY. 


Another girl! 
of? It’s perfectly ridiculous! 


And I showed my 
What’s to be done? There’s a whole chest full of m 


I wish Mrs. Clapp would think as I do. 
girl! 


coming to a passage one day which he did not un- 
derstand, very naturally took it into his head that it 
was unintelligible, and transmitted it to hisemployer, 
with a remark on the margin that “there appeared 
some obscurity in it.” The sheet was immediately 


“Mr. J. sees no obscurity here, except such as arises 
from the d—d quantity of commas, which Mr. W—n 
seems to keep ina pepper-box beside him, for the 


What can Mrs. Clapp be thinking 
There’s four of them 
now—and that’s four more than is necessary. I don’t 
believe in girls—lovers and laces, ringlets and ro- 
mance; jewelry and jump-ropes, silks and satins. 


old coats I’ve been saving to make my boys’ jackets. 
Another 
Who’s to keep the name in the family, I’d like 


eto put up a note in the church for “ blessings 
Mrs. Clapp has a very obstinate streak in her dis- 
It’s wasting powder to rea- 
Itseems to go into one ear and out at 
If she gets going on one particular track, 


me to get off it. She knows I prefer boys—that 


robation is over, that a stop must be put to this. 





A newly arrived Hibernian, whose bank-pocket 





An honest clergyman in the country was reproving 


« Both one /”* cried the husband; 
‘were you to come by our door sometimes when we 





We sometimes get jokes from Illinois, and the 
It is a good bit of drollery 


He imme- 


“One at a time,” said the 


»’ shouted the ble. “ Now you've done 





yelled the constable, There was no 


into a hearty laugh, to the perfect surprise and dis- 
may of the lehad tah) 











IMMORTALITY. 

To think for aye; to breathe immortal breath, 
And know nor hope, nor fears, of ending death; 
To see the myriad worlds that round us roll 
Wax old and perish, while the steadfast soul 
Stands fresh and moveless in her sphere of thought; 
O God, omnipotent! who in me wrought 

This conscious world, whose ever-growing orb, 
When the dead Past shall all in time absorb, 
Will be but just begun—O, of thine own, 

Give of the holy light that veils thy throne, 
That darkness be not mine, to take my place, 
Beyond the reach of light, a blot in space! 

So may this wondrous life, from sin made free, 
Reflect thy love for aye, and to thy glory be. 





SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 
A fellow went to the parish priest, and. told him, 
with a long face, that he had seen a ghost. “ When 
and where?” said the pastor. ‘Last night,” re- 
plied the man, ‘‘I was passing by the church, and 
up against the wall of it did I behold the spectre!” 
“In what shape did it appear?” asked the priest. 
“It appeared inthe shape of a great ass.” “Go 
home, and hold your tongue about it,” rejoined the 
pastor; “you area very timid man, and have been 
frightened by your own shadow.” 





In Massachusetis were is sledding, in Virginia 
there is wheeling. 





A man, praising porter, said it was so excellent a 
beverage that, though taken in great quantities, it 
always made him fat. ‘I have seen the time,” said 
another, ‘‘ when it made you lean.” ‘‘ When, Ishould 
like to know?” said the eulogist. “Why, no longer 
since than last night. zgainst the wall.” 





WRITTEN AFTER GOING TO LAW. 


The law, they say, great nature’s chain connects, 
What causes ever must produce effects; 

In me behold reversed great nature's laws— 
All my effects lost by a single cause. 





A countryman being requested to help a member 
of Congress out of a ditch, replied, that he had no 
hand in state affairs. 





A chemist, discoursing of drugs, asserted that all 
bitter things were hot. ‘‘ No,” observed one present; 
‘‘there is one of avery different quality, and that 
* | is a bitter cold day.” 





At a late review of our state militia, a young Eng- 
lishman observed “they were not English troops.” 
“ No,” replied his friend, “ but they beat them.” 





KNOWING BEST. 

“T wish, reverend father,” said Curran to Father 
O'Leary, “that you were St. Peter, and had the keys 
of heaven, because then yqu could let mein.” “By 
my honor and conscience,” replied O'Leary, ‘it 
would be better for you that I had the keys of the 
y | other place, for then I could let you out.” 





A woman’s virtue is the hardest thing in the world 
to keep—for what reason? Because every man pos- 








to know? I shall be extinct! 


And now she wants 


sesses a key to it. 
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THE BRAIN. 

The most wonderful part of the human system is 

the brain. The word is a collective term, and is used 
to denote those parts of the nervous system (excluding 
the nerves), which are contained in the cranial 
cavity; namely, the brain in its popular signification, 
or the cerebral hemispheres; the cerebellum or little 
brain; and the upper part of the spinal cord. Each 
of these has a special and distinct part to play in the 
animal organism. It is the only one of the animal 
tissues which is directly influenced by the mental 
acts of living beings, and through it are effected the 
mutual reactions of mind and body. - The phenomena 
of sensation and volition, and the mysterious agency 
of intellect and instinct, are all manifested th 
the channels of the nervous centres, the most im- 
portant of which is the brain. The brain of an adult 
human male will average in weight about fifty ounces, 
and that of an adult human female about forty-tive 
ounces. The maximum weight in a healthy condi- 
tion is about sixty-four ounces, and the minimum 
about thirty-one ounces, though in cases of idiocy, it 
has been found to weigh as little as twenty ounces. 
Its size is not, as some have asserted, in proportion to 
the physical development of the body, either in ani- 
malsorman. The brain of the horse is less in weight 
than the smallest adult human brain; and the brain 
ofa whale seventy-five feet long was found to weigh 
not quite twice as much as that of a man. Even 
among men, there is no fixed relation between the 
body and brain as to size—as a small man may very 
frequently possess a very large brain, and a large 
mana very smallone. Men of great learning and 
intellectual powers have, as a general thing, pos- 
sessed large brains. Cuvier’s (the great French 
naturalist) brain weighed between fifty-nine and 
sixty ounces. The French surgeon Dupuytren had 
one veighing fitty-eight cuncas, The brain of Napo- 
leon I. and Daniel Webster weighed an ounce or two 
less. The size of the brain, it will be seen, does not 
therefore decide the ability of the man, that being 
regulated by its quality. According to some writers 
the female brain, though smaller in fact, is larger 
than that of the man when the difference between 
the bodies is considered. The brain reaches its high- 
est development anatomically at the age of twenty 
years, and maintains it until the age of sixty years, 
when it begins to grow smaller, and the mental.pow- 
ers suffer a corresponding diminution. 

The brain requires a grene deal of blood, which is 
afforded by the great carotid arteries, coming direct- 
ly from the aorta and the vertebral branches of the 
subclovious, which meet at the base of the organ 
freely communicating with each other. The force of 
this flow is broken by the vessels which conduct it 
curving in the shape of the letter S betvre they enter 
the cranium, thus scattering the force of the stream 
in different directions, and by the subdivision of the 
vessels before they enter the cerebral substance. 
The impure blood returns through the jugular veins, 
and from this fact arises the danger of producing 
dangerous congestions by tight bands, necklaces, 
and neckerchiefs around the throat. If the blood 
could be shut off entirely from the brain, instant 
death would ensue, and to prevent this, the vessels 
supplying it are carefully protected in the structure 
of the body. 

During sleep the nervous centres of the braif™)yb- 
tain the rest necessary to repair the wastes of ‘daily 
activity. In this state the brain refuses or is slow to 
receive impressions from without, but as we awake 
jt becomes active again, and we experience the phe- 
nomena of dreaming. Thus, when our sleep is rest- 
less and feverish, we dream more than when it is 
sound and healthy. 





HIDDEN MUSIC. 

Those who have visited the mouth of the Pascagoula 
River, on the southern coast of Mississippi, may have 
heard the hidden music for which the spot is noted. On 
still summer evenings one may hear from the shore, or 
still better from a boat floating upon the river, a low, 
plaintive sound proceeding from the water, and rising 
and falling like the strains of an Zolian harp. The 
sounds are indescribably sweet and melancholy, and 
cease as soon as there is any noise or disturbance of 





& year. or 
Single 


other points along the coast, but not so frequently as 
here. Various legends and traditions exist con- 
cerning it; but the scientific explanation of it is, that 
it is produced by some species of shell fish, or some 
other marine animal. 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

No one who has passed through Wall street, New 
York, during business hours, can have failed to notice 
the crowds and excitement around the stock ex- 
change. The streets around this building are some- 
times literally blocked up with human beings, yelling 
lustily, leaping and dancing with excitement, and 
shaking bundles of paper as high above their heads 
as their hands can reach. Altogether, it is to an ob- 





the most laughable sights in the city; but upon the 
transactions carried on here, depend results of the 
greatest commercial importance. 
The Stock Exchange of New York is a feature pe- 
culiar to the city. Not only are sales in government 
stocks made there, but the brokers deal in every 
description of securities, both solid and “fancy.” 
The traffic in stocks is of two kinds, the regular sales 
at the first and second boards, and the operations in 
the streets. 
The first are supposed to be regular commercial 
transactions, and of a bona fide character; the second 
are little better than mere gambling, if, indeed, they 
are any better. The board of brokers is composed of 
two hundred regular brokers, who are men of reputed 
wealth, and who at their regular sessions buy and sell 
the various stocks which are in the market, either on 
their own account, or for other parties. These trans- 
actions to a certain extent control similar operations 
throughout the Union. The brokers rarely buy or 
sell for themselves, but act as agents for other parties, 
The delivery of stocks and the payment at full price, 
is the almost invariable custom. When a member of 
the board fails to deliver or pay for stocks as agreed, 
his name is struck from the list. He may regain his 
position, however, by effecting a settlement with his 
creditors. The technical names of bulls and bears 
have originated from the efforts of one class of brokers 
to depreciate stocks, and by another, to enhance their 
value. The measures resorted to for this purpose 
will not always bear a close inspection. The brokers 
have many technical terms, some of which are under- 
stood only by the initiated. During the late war, 
when the operations in government stocks were con- 
ducted upon so large a scale, many mysterious de- 
spatches sent through the country by telegraph, and 
which were at first supposed to have been sent by 
agents of the enemy, were traced to the brokers, cre- 
ating no little annoyance to them, and much amuse- 
ment to the public. <A “corner” is an operation by 
several brokers who form a clique to compel others to 
pay a heavy difference on the price of stocks. A 
“lame duck ”.is a broker who is unable to respond 
with the money when the contracts mature. 
The street, or curbstone brokers, as the regular 
brokers call them, are, as a general thing, mere spec- 
ulators, though there: are sometimes upright and 
honorable men among them. They have a room ad- 
joining that occupied by the board, and are, during 
its sessions, in communication with it. They are 
sharp, shrewd, skillful men, and it requires consider- 
able ingenuity to be able to deal with them success- 
fully. ior 





PORT WINE. 

Port wine is produced in the vicinity of Oporto, on 
the Douro, in Portugal. The principal vineyards are 
in the mountainous districts, about fifteen leagues 
from the city. There the vines are cultivated in 
terraces, and are not suffered to grow higher than 
three and a half feet, The vintage begins in Septem- 
ber, and lasts about a month. The juice, having 
been expressed from the grapes by the treading 
process, is placed in casks to ferment, then transferred 
to large vats, where a second fermentation ensues. 
In the winter, it is racked into pipes and sent to 
Oporto. Various qualities are made, but none is suf- 
fered by the inspectors to leave the country buta 
strong, dark, sweet kind. This is most frequently 
adulterated with brandy. The best wine is kept at 
home. 





SPANISH IDLENESS. 


Every one employs his time most conscientiously in 
doing nothing. Gallantry, cigarettes, the manutac- 
ture of quatrains and octaves, and especially card- 
playing, are found sufficient to fill up a man’s exis- 
tence very agreeably. A workman who has gained a 
few reals leaves work, throws his fine embroidered 
jacket over his shoulders, takes his guitar, and goes 
and dances, or makes love to the girls of his acquain- 
tance, until he has not a single cuarto lett; he then 
returns to his employment. An Andalusian can live 
splendidly for three or four sous a day. For this sum 
he can have the whitest bread, an enormous slice of 
water-melon, and a glass of aniseed, while his lodg- 
ing costs him nothing more than the trouble of 
spreading his cloak upon the ground under some por- 
tico, or the arch of some bridge. 





RAILROAD OFFER.—The State of Virginia (through 
her legislature) and the town of Fredericksburg 
(through her council) offer a bonus of $272,000, in 
work alrealy done, to any party who will contract to 
build and equip the Fredericksburg and Gordonsville 
Railroad within the next five years. The road has 
recently been examined by an engineer, who esti- 
mates the cost of building the remaining part of the 





the water. This phenomenon occurs at numerous 


superstructure at $140,000. 


server one of the most interesting, as well as one of 


NEXT WEEEK’S PAPER. 


The following are the titles of the stories and 


poems which will be published in our next number: 
“CINDERELLA'S SLIPPER,” by Kate Putnam. 
“THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE,” by James Dabney. 
‘THE DESPERADO,” by George H. Coomer. 
“OuT OF THE SEA: or; The Mystery of Trenholme 
House,” by Clara Augusta. 
‘THE DROWNED Mowk,” by James ID. M’Cabe, Jr. 
‘BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 
“Youne Fouxs’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 
“A GAME AT ECARTE,”’ by Fred. Chamier. 
“ON THE PRAIRIE —Memoriam,” by Einma Mor- 
timer Babson. : 
“DOWN BY THE SUMMER SEA,” by Mattie Win- 
fielu Scott. : 


Hew Publications. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The March number of this favorite magazine, the 
cheapest and best of its class in the country, is before 
us. In spite of competition of the most active kind, 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE is increasing in circulation at 
a wonderful rate; and all of its popularity is deserved, 
for just look at this table of contents, and wonder 
how it can be afforded at fifteen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per annum :—“ Balloons and Ballooning;” “ The 
Snow Image;”’ “ The Matterhorn;” “Statue of Gen- 
eral Warren ;” ‘‘ County Buildings, Trenton, N. J.;” 
“The Aissauous of Algeria;” ‘‘ Balt. Williams treed 
by the Indians;” “A Day that is dead;” “A queer 
Wedding ;” ‘* Won at Last;” “ Dreamland;” ‘“‘ John 
Marston’s Fortune;” “Our Babies;” “The Loss of 
the Margaret Ann;” ‘Claribel’s Lover;” ‘ Pardon- 
ed;” “ Eden’s Proposals;” ‘Of no Value except to 
the Owner ;” “The Ghost in Holly Lodge;” “In the 
drifting Snow;” ‘‘The Hunter’s Peril;” ‘ Editor’s 
Table ;” “ The Florist ;” ‘‘ The Housewife;” “ Curious 
Matters;” ‘*Facts and Fancies;” “St. Valentine’s 
Day ’”’—(Humorous Illustrations). 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and jifty cents a year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. Pai 
The publishers Will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with B *s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NoveELETTE and BALLou’s MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.— FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MontTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. Now is the time for clubs. 
SoctAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE. By Rev. Justus 


Doolittle. INustrated. 2 vols., 949 pp. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. ‘ 


The author of this work was for fourteen years a 
member of the Fuchan Mission of the American 
Board, and has given us an attractive, interesting 
and instructive narration of the manners and customs 
of the people among whom he has labored. The 
book is one of the best of its kind that we have seen. 
THE BELTON EsTaTF. By Anthony Trollope. 140 
pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Anthony Trollope is one of the most prolific, and, 
to our mind, one of the most delightful writers of the 
present day; and this last production of his will be 
found not the least charming of his many efforts. 


HALF _A MILLION OF MoNEY. By Amelia B. Ed- 





wards. Llustrated with a portrait of the authoress. 
176} pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
ork, 


This work has just been completed in the columns 
of Harper’s Weekly, and has won such a popularity, 
that to speak of it here would be supertiuous. We 
can only advise all who have not read it to do so at 
once. 
A THIRD READER. B 
216 pp. Published 
York. 
This is designedsto.be used as an intermediate book 
between the Second and Third Readers of the Family 
Series by the an anthor, and is carefully and judi- 
ciously prepared. Allof the above for sale by Messrs. 
A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 
A Light AND A DARK CuRistm4s. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 7 PR _ Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, | adelphia. ‘ 
This little work is Mrs. Wood's last, and has been 
‘issued by the Petersons from the author's advanced 
proof sheets, and in advance of the publication in 
Europe. It is a brief, prettily told Christmas tale, 
and will repay a perusal. For sale by Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. 


Marcius Wilson. Illustrated. 
y Harper & Brothers, New 





A PRIVILEGED CHARACTER. 
At the end of the Braschi Palace, near the Piazza 
Navona, in Rome, there stands a mutilated statue, 
which was originally sculptured during the days of 
pagan Rome. In the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was situated in its immediate neighbor- 
hood the shop of a tailor namad Pasquin, or Pasquino, 
which was much frequented by people of conse- 
quence for the purpose of hearing the current gossip 
and scandal of the town, and of amusing themselves 
with the facetious stories and satirical remarks of 
Pasquin and his workmen, who seemed to have en- 
joyed the utmost freedom of speech. No matter how 
bitter or sarcastic these remarks were, etiquette for- 
bade the sufferer by such pasquinades, as they were 





.| that 


every libellous remark to be attributed to Pasquin’s 
shop, a circumstance of which many high above him 
thought it no discredit to avail themselves. After 
the death of the witty tailor, the statue, whieh had 
long lain half buried in the ground, was dug out and 
set up near his shop. The people now declared that 
Pasquin had come to life again, the statue was called 
by his name, and satirical verses and lampoons, some 
of which even attacked the Pontiff himself, were 
constantly fastened to it, as the supposed utterances 
of Pasquin. The pope endeavored by various ineftec- 
tual means to put a stop to his sayings; and Adrian 
VI. at last proposed to have him thrown into the 
Tiber, but was prevented by Ludovico Suesano, who 
declared that if this was done, the frogs of the river 
would thenceforth croak pasquinades. Over three 
hundred years have elapsed since the utterance of 
the first genuine pasquinade, and at the present day 
the statue still pursues his vocation with as much 
zest as ever. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


It is told of the late Sir Astley Cooper, that on vis- 
iting Paris he was asked by the surgeon en ehef of 
the empire how many times he had performed a cer- 
tain wonderful feat of surgery. He replied that he 
performed the operation thirteen times. ‘Ah, but 
monsieur, 1 have done him one hundred and sixty 
time. How many time did you save his life?” con- 
tinued the curious Frenciuman, after he had looked 
into the blank amazement of Sir Astley’s face. ‘I,” 
said the Englishman, “saved eleven out of the thir- 
teen. How many did you save out of one hundred 
and sixty?”—* Ah, monsieur, 1 lose dem all, but de 
operation was very brilliant!” 





HARD ON JonES.—Dowsz: in Lynn, some years ago, 
a shiftless sort of fellow, whose name we will call 
Jones—for want of a better—offered for discount at a 
bank a note upon which his own sign-manual ap- 
peared for an endorsement, and this was the answer 
he got from the president:—“ Here, Jones, take that 
note back and get a new one without name, and I’ll 
do it; but I’ll be bussed, if I’m going to have your 
worthless fist on any paper in this concern.” 


A HANDSOME QUEEN.—The lovely young queen of 

Portugal, Maria Pia, second daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel, is described as a sweet, graceful girl of nine- 
teen—blonde and delicate looking, but of singularly 
well proportioned figure. Much prettier than her 
sister Chlotilde, she yet resembles her in the beauty 
of her snowy throat and chiselled shoulders. 
A CONVENIENT HOTEL.—An iron theatre with a 
hotel attached, to be erected at the new gold-field of 
Hokitika, Australia, will be built in Sydney, and 
carried down in pieces. The hotel is to be fitted with 
every convenience, “including two American bars.” 


STYLE OF DREssEs.—At the last White House re- 
ception the favorite styles of ladies’ dresses appeared 
to be lilac, pearl, blossom, ashes of roses, maroon and 
white silks, trimmed for the most part with cord. 














(GaF~ SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good. 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put i has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any ed. We will supply 
them at this office h, or send them by 
mail, post paid, up ipt of $1.25. 
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Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


alth@ugh we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Brst WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
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Onecopyoneyear - - - - - - - 64.00 
Twocopiesoneyear - - - - = = = 7.50 
Four ** "8 - « @ « Sie 146.00 
Ten eee es 8 a. ue 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
(a THE FLAG oF ovr Union and BALLov's MONTR- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Union for 
86.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
eats Union, BaLLou's MonTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
9.50. 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
(" Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prarisners, 
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‘ and the man made fast the boat. 
a little in the shadow of some ragged rocks lying be- 


Once—'twas very long ago, 
When the years sat on us lightly, 
And our young hearts, all aglow, 
Revelled in youth's sunshine brightly— 
Once I asked you, and you said, 
Laughingly, ** You do not feel it; 
Ask me yet again to wed: 
By-and-by you ‘ll fain conceal it."’ 


Twice—and then a year had gone, 
And you seemed a child no longer. 
Then your hand was half withdrawn 
While I pleaded wilder, stronger. 
And you sald, with downcast eye, 
Blushing cheek, and voice a-tremble, 
“Wait a little; by-and-by 
All this love you will dissemble.** 


Thrice—and then December's snow 
. On your grave was coldly lying; 
Faded hope’s warm, roseate glow 
When the year and you lay dying. 
Thrice I asked you. O,my own 
Cherished flower of death's wide reaping, 
* When these weary years have flown, 
Shall I claim thee from his keeping ? 
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The Mystery, of Trenholme House. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 








CHAPTER XII. 
AN UNCOMMITTED CRIME. 


MOGENP’S throat healed slowly, 
but she would have no physician 
to attend to it. She was suspi- 
cious of doctors, she said. They 
made a living by the deaths of 
other people. But she made her 
injury an excuse for keeping her 
room. She took her meals there 
for the most part, and in fact her 
habits were in general so different 
from those of most ladies, that 
any freak in which slie saw fit to 
indulge excited no remark in the 
family, or among the servants. 

About a week after the affair 
with the dog, Ralph was lying one 
night awake in his chamber, the 
door of which he had left a little ajar for air. For 
some reason he could not sleep. The more he tried 
to compose himself and rest, the more determinedly 
rest and repose fled from him. At last he heard a 
slight rustling sound in the passage, and directly he 
thought he heard the bolt of the hall door withdrawn. 
He sprang up instantly, and putting on his boots— 
for he had not undressed—went noiselessly down 
stairs, and out of the door, which, as he had expect- 
ed he found unfastened. 

The night was obscure, the faint new moon hidden 
in clouds. But the low murmur of voices drew him 
on, and just at the foot of the garden, he saw dis- 
tinctiy two figures, standing close together. He crept 
up near them, and had no difficulty in recognizing 
his wife—and he was nearly sure that the other was 
the mysterious stranger with whom he had once be- 
tore discovered her. 

The man turned his face toward the moon, and 
there was light enough to show Ralph that his com- 
plexion was dark, his features irregular, and his chin 
heavily bearded. And as he lifted up his right hand 
to enforce something he was saying, the keen observ- 
er also saw that the third and fourth fingers were 
missing! 

“Itis no use to beat about the bush, Mrs. Tren- 
holme,” the man was saying; ‘‘no use whatever. I 
have told you my requirements—” 

*‘Hush!” she said, fearfully, looking around her. 
“Tam watched constantly. We cannot talk here.” 

“‘ Well, then, we will row out to the Rover’s Reef. 
1t will be pleasanter on the water, and I have a great 
deal to say to you. But you musi kiss me before we 
start.” 

Imogene drew back with a gesture of contempt, 
but the man put a strong arm around her, and held 
her to his side. She looked at him a moment, then 
lightly touched his cheek with her lips, and said, 
hoarsely : 

“Let us go. Iam in the mood to be on the water. 
It is just dark and gloomy enough.” 

He led her down the rocky path to a little cove, 
where a strange boat, probably the one in which he 
had reached the Rock, lay moored. She stepped in 
without hesitation, and he pushed off. 

Some terrible purpose had’ flashed into life in the 
brain of Ralph Trenholme. He dashed down the 
rocks after them, unloosed his own boat, and by a 
circuitous route, made off for the Rover’s Reef. The 
low line of rocks which bore this name, formed, at 








shore, but at high water, the waves swept it com- 
pletely. 


and reached the Reef some fifteen minutes before 


just beginning to set landward. The moment he was 


Ralph bent every energy to the work before him, 


those for whom he waited. They came on shore, 
They sat down just 


tween them and the little indenture in the rock 
where they had moored the boat, and began to con- 
verse together in low, earnest tones. But Ralph did 
not care to listen. He had not come to pry into se- 
crets. He had come for revenge. This woman whom 
he had married had dishonored him—that was 
enough. All mercy for her died out of his heart. 
He unloosed his own boat, and took the otherin tow, 
and allowed himself to drift with the tide, which was 


out of the hearing of those on the Reef, he bent to 
the oars, and in a little while the boats were beached, 
and he was climbing the steep path to the house. 
And in an hour the Rover’s Reef would be ten feet 
under water! 
He threw off his hat, and sat down on the piazza. 
The air blew in from the sea, fresh and cold. He 
heard the rush of the incoming tide. Something in 
the sound made him shiver. He put his hand to his 
heart as if the motion might still its wild throbbings. 
And in doing so, he felt the little tress of hair—the 
blood-stained, golden tress that he had cut from the 
head of Marina, the night before they buried her. 
The simple touch thrilled him with a new sensation. 
It brought before him the sweet, pitiful blue eyes 
that were closed under the summer daisies and the 
winter snows. Good heavens! what was he better 
than a murderer? He sprang up in wild haste, and 
dashed down the cliffs to the boats. With a skillful 
hand he launched the Sea Foam, and though the tide 
beat him back almost as fast as his strength pushed 
him forward, he did not hesitate. It was better to 
perish on the rocks striving to save the lives he had 
put in jeopardy than it was tolive—a iaurderer! The 
rush of the tide was fierce and strong, but Ralph 
Trenholme was desperate. He knew well the fearful 
risk he ran, and he didn’t flinch from facing the dan- 
ger. He was a powerful rover, but he thought then 
he had never tried to row before. He bent every 
muscle and sinew to the work. The boat labored on 
over the billows, the surf breaking over her at al- 
most every lurch. Ralph was drenched to the skin. 
Rover’s Beef had never seemed half so far away. 
Ages had elapsed, it appeared to him, since he left the 
harbor. 
At last he neared the spot. He heard the swirling 
roar of the waves over the sunken rocks—saw before 
him the foam white breakers, as they dashed wildly 
upward—saw, and heard with a blank and terrible 
despair at heart—for the Reef was entirely under 
water! 
“ Great God!” he cried, aloud; ‘‘I have murdered 
them!” And dropping the oars, hefell upon his face 
in the boat, and drifted at the mercy of the tide. 
It bore him rapidly down the shore, but he did not 
notice whither he was going—the terrible weight of 
the thing he had done crushed him down, down ut- 
terly. He did not heed the danger he was in of be- 
ing dashed upon some sunken reef, or cruel lee shore 
—indeed, it is doubtful if he knew that .he was still 
upon the water. So surely and so fearfully are all our 
sins justly rewarded, rightfully punished! A sudden 
shock roused him to himself. The boat had stranded 
ona sandy shore. He crept from the debris, and 
gazed around. He recognized the place at once. It 
was near Highpoint, a place of considerable shipping 
interest, about twenty miles from Portlea. The line 
of East Indiamen terminated here, and even then at 
the wharf a ship was lying, bound for the distant isl- 
ands of the East. A strong temptation came over 
Ralph to flee his country—to leave behind him every- 
thing he feared; to go away, and let the fearful 
events of the past night remain to him an eternal 
doubt. His boat would be found, and his friends 
would believe him drowned; and no living human 
being could ever know how guilty he had been! 
How guilty! Had he been guilty? He thought it 
over calmly. It had not been premeditated. He 
had never for a moment indulged in the thought of 
taking this kind of revenge, until just as he saw the 
pair push off in their boat. He had been mad then! 
Nothing short of insanity could have prompted him 
to the fearful act. And after all, what had he done? 
Nothing overt. He had simply removed a boat from 
the Rover’s Reef to the shore. True, but he knew 
when he did it that for the want of that boat two fel- 
low-creatures must go down inté the cruel depths of 
the sea, for nothing could save them! Yes, he was 
guilty; fearfully so—this man who had dared to take 
God’s vengeance out of his all-wise hands, who had 
cast off his only sister because she tried to save the 
life of Lynde Graham—he, even he, was in the eye of 
the law a murderer! There was one thing that he 
wanted to do, but something stronger than even his 
will held him back. He wanted to go betore a magis- 
trate, and confess the whole, and then let them do 
with him as they saw fit. But anything like this 
would involve the dishonor and shame of his wife!— 
if a part was told, it must all be told, and he could 
not bear the terrible scandal! It would be more 
dreadful than even the recognition of his own 
guilt. 
He turned toward the outward bound vessel. His 
decision was nearly taken. A feather would have 
turned the scale either way. And it was turned 
suddenly. 
*“ Hillo, Trenholme,” called a rough voice, which 


nice morning, aint it? Going back to-day? Ifyou 
be, I’ll take you right upin the Sally Ann.” 


Fate had decided. He was to go back. It would 
be useless-to leave the country now, for honest John 
would tell all the neighbors near and far, that he had 
spoken to Squire Trenholme at Highport. So he re- 
plied, quietly enough: 

“ Yes, lam going back. Thank you. I'll be glad 
of a chance in the Sally Ann, fur my boat has got 
stove; and if not, it’s a long row to Portlea.” 

So an hour after he stood on the deck of the fishing 
schooner, the Sally Ann, and they were away for 
Portlea. Ralph shuddered as they passed the Rover’s 
Reef, now lying bare and black. He almost expected 
to see the dead white hands of his victims reaching 
up to him through the sluggish waters. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. ST. CYRIL AND HIS SISTER. 


Just as Ralph sprang upon the wharf, he heard a 
great shout, and glancing up the road, he saw a pair 
of frantic horses attached toa light carriage, dashing 
wildly down towards the sea. The coachman still 
clung to the box, but he had lost all control over the 
animals, and had much ado to keep himself from being 
thrown over. With Ralph to think was to act. He 
flung himself before the mad brutes, and seizing the 
near horse by the bit, was borne along with him. 
With one hand he drew his knife from his pocket, 
opened it with his teeth, and reaching over, he cut 
the harness from the offhorse, and touching him with 
the point of the knife, the beast gave a mad snort, 
and cleared himself from the carriage. His strength 
soon sufficed to stop the other horse, and delivering 
him up to the care of a half dozen men who had rush- 
ed out from their houses upon the scene, he opened 
the door of the carriage. But at sight of what it con- 
tained, he grew pale as marble, and leaned against 
the vehicle for support. 

No wonder he was agitated, for lying white and 
still upon the velvet cushions, her long, golden locks 
streaming over her shoulders, was the exact counter- 
part of his lost Marina! The features, the same re- 
pose of the face, the scarlet lips, the soft hair, even 
the delicate, shell-like ears, were the same! 

** Good Heaven!” he cried, ‘‘ am I awake, or dream- 
ing? Marina, Marina! speak to me!” 

* Is she safe? Is Genevieve safe?” cried a strange 
gentleman, hastening up. ‘Tell me, sir, if she is 
injured?” 

Ralph turned toward him. The sound of a voice 
recalled him to himself. 

“I do not think she is hurt. 
fainted.” . 
** Thank Heaven!” cried the stranger, as he lifted 
the lady out in his arms. “She breathes! Ah, she 
opens her eyes! Genie, ny darling! are you hurt?” 
She lifted her great, violet eyes to his anxious 
countenance, and smiled. The smile made her so 
much like Marina, that Ralph could hardly persuade 
himself that the dead had not come back to life. 
“No, Guy, lam not injured, I think. But fright 
made me do a very foolish thing, you gentlemen will 
think. Indeed, I am not inthe habit of swooning.” 

* You certainly had sufficient cause,” said Ralph, 
bowing, then to the gentleman, “ Will you not al- 
low me to offer you the hospitality of my house to 
your wife, until you can get a conveyance? Tren- 
holme is very near, just behind the trees, and I pre- 
sume you came from the village?” 

“ We did,sir. Weare stopping at the Reef House. 
I thank you for your courtesy, but at present we will 
not accept it. Thatis, if Genevieve feels able to walk 
the half mile between us and the hotel. Do you, 
dear?” 

“Certainly. I would not be a true Englishwoman 
if Icould not,” she answered, with a bewitching 
smile. 

The gentleman explained. 

*‘We are English. We arrived at Portlea two 
days ago in the Clifton. My name is Guy St. Cyril, 
and this is my sister, Genevieve.” 

Trenholme removed his hat. 

“ T am happy to make your acquaintance,” he said, 
‘‘and allow me to tell you that I am Ralph Tren- 
holme, of the old house yonder on the rocks.” 

St. Cyril bowed. 

“ Will you walk with us to the hotel? I have a 
fancy for becoming better acquainted with you.” 

Ralph willingly acquiesced, for he wanted to gain 
time, and he hoped courage, before he should again 
face the wondering family at the Rock. For by this 
time they must have missed Imogene and himself 
as well as the Sea Foam. 

In spite of all the dread he felt within, Ralph Tren- 
holme could not keep his eyes from the beautiful 
face of Miss St. Cyril. Her brother noticed the 
absorbing gaze. 

“Does my sister remind you of any one you have 
met?” he asked, a little curiously. 

Ralph started, conscious of, and ashamed of his 
rudeness. 

‘Pardon me, sir, I have been unpardonably rude. 
But I think Miss St. Cyril will forgive me when I tell 
her that she is the exact image of a young girl I was 
once engaged to marry, and who was snatched from 
me on the day that was to have made her mine!” 

Miss St. Cyril's face sympathized with his unwont- 
ed emotion. 

* Did she die?” she asked, softly. 

“ Yes, she died! She was murdered!” 

The girlshuddered, and grew pale. 

“Itis asad story,” said Ralph, hoarsely. ‘1 sel- 


She must have 





he recognized as that of John Cooper, an old fisher- 





ebb tide, a barren island, about two miles from the 


man who lived a little way from the Rock. “It’sa 


| dom speak of it, but I think I would like to tell it to 












“You have roused my interest,” said Mr. St. Cyril, 
“and here we are at the Reef House. The service 
you have rendered us makes us like old friends, come 
in, and let us hear your relation.” 
Seated in the parlor, Ralph began: 
*T will not make it a long story. It can just as 
well be told briefly. And now that Icome to think 
of it, Lgreatly wonder that I should speak of jt at all. 
Perhaps there may be a fate in it, Years ago, a ship 
was wrecked ina great storm, off the harbor of Port- 
lea, Efforts were made by those on land to succor 
the unfortunates on the wreck, but the surf ran so 
high that no boat could breast it, and before our eyes 
the ill-fated vessel went to pieces. No living thing 
ever came ashore from it but a little child—a girl of 
six or seven years. I was standing close down by 
the water, and the waves cast her up at, my feet. 
She was unconscious, but by proper treatment soon 
recovered her faculties, with the exception of her 
memory. That never returned to her. We ques- 
tioned her vainly with regard to her previous life. 
She remembered nothing. Even her name had flown 
from her. My mother decided to adopt her, and she 
was brought up with my sister and myself. We 
calivd her Marina, because she came to us out of the 
sea. I loved her from the moment the waves had cast 
her up to me, and when she was of suitable age, I 
told her my love, and won trom her the sweet con- 
fession that it was returned, The marriage day was 
set, the guests were a!! in waiting. The bridesmaids 
went up to her chamber to call the bride, and they 
found her sitting in her chair, stabbed to the heart!’ 
A sharp spasm of pain stopped his utterance, but 
he railied directly, and went on: i 
* Circumstances led to the discovery of the murder- 
er, though his motive we have never known. He lies 
in the jail a few rods trom here, now, under the sen- 
tence of death!’ 

Genevieve had listened to Mr. Trenholme’s narra- 
tive with strangly eager interest, and her brother 
seemed none the less intent. 

When Ralph paused, St. Cyril said: 

“Was there no clue, no possible mark by which 
this child, this Marina, might have been identified by 
her friends, if any survived ?”’ 

“Yes. Upon the right arm, just above the elbow, 

there was a small scarlet cross. It might have been 
made there with some indelible substance, or it might 
have been a birthmark.” 
Miss St. Cyril drew the sleeve away from her snowy 
arm, and held it out to Mr. Trenholme. And he saw, 
faintly glowing through the white skin, the very fac- 
simile of the cross that had marred the whiteness of 
Marina’sarm. He started back, pale and trembling. 
“What am I to think?” hesaid. ‘“ You are the 
same! Is it my Marina come up from the grave, or 
am I dreaming?” 

“Neither,” answered Miss St. Cyril. 
twin sisters, I and your Marina.” 

He looked at her in silent amazement. 

Mr. St. Cyril spoke. 

“I think Genie is right. It is allso strange! Our 
search is ended then! But how differently from what 
1 had hoped! We know her fate, but she is dead— 
gone from us beyond recall!” 

He bowed his head upon the table, while Genie laid ) 
her arm over his neck. 

“Brother, we are left to each other! And the 
fault was none of ours.” 

“True. I have much to be thankful for. Mr. 
Trenholme, you are wondering over much that you 


“ We were 





do not understand. My sister and myself came to 
this country, not on a pleasure trip, but in obedience 
to asacred promise given to the dying. If you have 
the time to spare, I ‘ll make you acquainted with 
the saddest part of our family history. I will tell 
you why Evangeline St. Cyril was on the ship which 
was wrecked.” 

“Thank you,” responded Ralph. ‘ Iam allatten- 
tion. Ihave longed all my life that the mystery 
mivht besolved! Would to God that she could have 
lived to have seen this day!” 


ae 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ST. CYRILS. 


“ You must know,” began Mr. St. Cyril, “ that my 
mother was the second daughter of Lord Charles 
Hiltland, an Englishman of large estates, and un- 
bounded pride. She was possessed of an uncommon 
share of beauty, and early in life she developed 
powers of fascination that promised the heartache to 
many a gallant gentleman with whom she might 
come in contact. She was educated with great care, 
and no pains were spared to make her as accomplish- 
ed as she was lovely. She had two sisters and one 
prother, but none of them were particularly remark- 
able for beauty of person, or charms of mind. 

‘* When Regina, for that was my mother’s name, 
was about sixteen, there came to Hiltland Manora 4 
young man named Rudolph, John Rudolph. He 
came as a sort of a tutor to an orphan nephew of 
Lord Hiltland’s, whom he had adopted into the fam- 
ily. Rudo)ph was just the sort of a person to attract 
the fancy of a romantic young girl, whose only 
glimpse of life had been through the highly drawn 
novels she had read. He was gloomy and stern 
enough for a hero. He had suffered much in his 
short life, and hac struggled hard with poverty, and 
by his own indomitable perseverance had worked his 
way through college. He pride was strong even as 
Lord Hiltland’s, and Lis cunning craft unequalled, 
Far back for some generations, his ancestors had be- 
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owed his dark complexion, and his great, passionate 
black eyes. 

“His gloomy melancholy touched the sensitive 
heart of Regina, and she began to be kind to him in 
various little ways. She gave him books from the 
rare old library, she showed him choice engravings, 
she asked his assistance sometimes in her little 
flower garden, and by-and-by, she learned to love 
him. I think, he, also, in his cold, rude fashion, lov- 
ed her, but he was too seltishly calculating ever to 
feel a genuine passion. At one time he so wrought 
upon her innocent heart with his pitiful story of 
wrong and desolation, and his ardent professions of 
love, that she gave him her promise to be his, when 
she became of age. No sooner had he obtained this 
promise, than he began to persecute her. | His calls 
for money were incessant, and she, poor girl, was 
obliged to supply them, or to be denounced to her 
father. It is doubtful if the rascal would have risked 
going to Lord Hiltland, but he held this terror up 
constantly before Regina. And she, from loving him, 
grew to loathe him. She wondered how she had ever 
thought him worthy of a single thought. 

“By some means unknown to me, Lord Hiltland 
discovered the situation of things, and he was raving. 
Rudolph was kicked from the house like a dog, and 
Regina was sent to the continent, under the care of 
a paternal aunt. While in Paris, my mother first 
met Pierre St. Cyril, a young Frenchman of noble 
family, and fascinating personal appearance. The 
beauty of Regina attracted him powerfully, and when 
he became acquainted with her, his admiration rap- 
idly deepened into love. There seemed, for once, no 
impediment to the marriage. They were of equal 
birth, both were possessed of a strict sense of honor, 
and both were strikingly handsome. 

“St. Cyril’s only fault—if fault it can be reckoned 
—was a severely stern sense of honor, that could not 
tolerate fora moment the semblance of deception. 
Although he had been brought up in the frivolous 
French capital, he had imbibed nothing of the per- 
nicious code of morals prevailing in Parisian society. 
His heart was as pure as that ofa little child. 


“ My mother’s first error lay in the decision which 
she took by the advice of her aunt, not to make St. 
Cyril acquainted with the episode touching John 
Rudolph. She, to do her justice, was anxious to 
speak of it tohim, but her aunt, who was a fashion- 
able, worldly woman, treated the idea with contempt, 
and won from Regina a promise never to mention the 
affair to her lover. The ambitious woman knew 
something of St. Cyril’s highly sensitive tempera- 
ment, and feared that he might object to taking to 
wife one whom he knew had at some time fancied she 
loved another. 

“*They were married, and St. Cyril took his wife to 
his chateau near Auvergne. They were very happy. 
St. Cyril was the most devoted of husbands; they 
had wealth in abundance, and there seemed to be 
nothing wanting to complete their content. At the 
end of two years, I was born. I think that it was 
about this time that my mother’s real troubles be- 
gan. Rudolph sought her out. By some means he 
had managed to ascertain that Mr. St. Cyril had 
been kept in ignorance of their old love affair, and 
rightly judging that my mother would sacrifice much 
before she would now have it revealed, he came to 
her, and threatened her with exposure, if she did not 
at once deliver over to him a certain sum of money. 
My mother was terribly frightened, for she loved her 
husband too well to run the remotest risk of losing 
his love, and she gave Rudolph all the ready money 
she possessed. Fora while he left her in peace—but 
not for long. The dissipated life he led demanded 
large sums of money, and he was too indolent to 
work, when it could be obtained in any other way. 
His calls upon my mother became very frequent. 
She did her best to satisfy them. She sold all her 
jewels, and little trinkets which would turn for mon- 
ey, and gave him the proceeds. But the more she 
sacrificed for him, the more grasping and arrogant 
he became. He asked her twice for money when she 
had nothing to give. He suggested her husband’s 
desk. He knew St. Cyril kept by him large sums of 
money, and she could easily abstract what he want- 
ed without being mistrusted. This my mother 
peremptorily refused todo. She would run all risks 
rather than steal ffom this man who Joved and trust- 
ed her. Rudolph went away in fierce anger, vowing 
veng»ance. 

“About this time, twins were born to my parents— 
two girls. They were named Evangeline and Gene- 
vieve, and upon the arms of each of them there was 
a faint scarlet cross—a birthmark. When these 
children were four mouths old, the nurse took them 
out for an airing one day, in a little carriage, and 
while she lett them a moment to speak to a friend, 
Evangeline was stolen from the side of her sister. The 
terrified nurse knew nothing beyond the fact that 
she had left them for a moment by the side ofa 
fountain in the public gardens, and on returning to 
take them away, had fuund only Genevieve—Evan- 
geline was gone! 

“My mother was distracted! The shock threw her 
into a fever, and in her delirious ravings my father 
learned the whole story. Nothing was kept back. 
He knew that she had loved Rudolph—that she had 
deceived him every day since their marriage, and that 
this unscrupulous man had visited her several times 
since their residence at Auvergne. He was a proud 
and painfully,sensitive man, and his whole soul was 
outraged. He fancied himself the most bitterly 
wronged of all the human race. He grew cruel and 
relentless toward the woman he had so loved. When 
at last, she returned to consciousness, she found her- 
self deserted by her husband. He had gone to the 
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East, he said in a brief epistle which he left behind 
him; he knew everything. He never wished to look 
upon her face again. He had left ample provision 
for her, and begged her to bring up her children in 
the paths of virtue and honor. 

“This wasa terrible blow to my mother, but her 
affection for her children, and the care she was oblig- 
ed to bestow upon them, kept her up. She made 
every effort in her power to ascertain the fate of her 
lost Evangeline, but vainly. She never heard from 
or saw John Rudolph tor ten years. She wrote to 
her husband, putting aside all her pride for her 
child’s sake—wrote to entreat him to try and find the 
lost girl, but if the letter ever reached him he gave 
it no heed. It was never replied to. Then she ap- 
plied to her father in E).gland. But he was a stern 
old man, and he fancied his pride injured and his 
house dishonored by the fact that his daughter had 
been deserted by her husband, and he refused to take 
any stepsin the matter. So my poor mother was left 
desolate. Nothing, I think, but her strong love for 
Genie and myself kept her alive. I remember her 
in those days, a pale, beautiful presence, with a voice 
whose sweetness I have never heard rivalled—and a 
touch so soft and tender that. sometimes I felt she 
was too much like the angels to tarry long in a guilty 
world like this. 

“Ten years after Eva was stolen, late one evening, 
there came to our house a tall, dark man, whom I 
now know was John Rudolph. He was closeted a 
long time with my mother, and when she came out, 
her face was paler than its wont, and her eyes were 
red with weeping. Then I did not know wherefore, 
but now I know that he had come to tell her that Eva 
still lived; that she was in America, and that if she 
would raise him a certain sum of money, he would 
reveal the child’s exact whereabouts. Thiscondition 
she could not comply with, and he left her in a rage. 

“T think the constant worry about this missing 
child wore out my mother’s life. Her days were short- 
ened by it. Two years ago she received a letter from 
my father. He was lying on bis deathbed, in an ob- 
scure Russian village. He confessed how much he 
had wronged her, expressed a sincere penitence, and 
begged her to come to him. He longed so inexpress- 
ibly for a sight of her face. She was not really able 
to undertake the journey, but could not be dissuad- 
ed from attempting it. I went with her. We found 
my father just on the borders of the mystic river, 
but waiting to see her ere he crossed over. Nothing 
else kept him from death but the hope of that 
meeting. 

“It was asolemnscene. It will never fade from my 
memory, if I live to the age of centuries.. He-lay on 
a great bed, heavity curtained, in a lofty room, 
gloomy with shadows; his face white as marble, but 
for the scarlet flushes of the hectic in his cheeks. His 
great, eager eyes were fastened upon the door by 
which we entered—he was watching for her to come. 
He started up at the sound of her footstep, started up, 
and extended his feeble arms. 

“QO Regina! O Regina!’ he cried, pitifully, ‘have 
you come at last?’ 

“She went forward, and lifted his head to her bo- 
som, and put her face against his. She did not weep, 
—she had long ayo done with weeping—but she shook 
like an aspen, and grew so very white that I feared 
it would be too much for her. 

“*Will you forgive me?’ he cried. ‘0, I have 
wronged you so deeply! If you had only told me 
all that at the very first!’ 

““*T know, Pierre, I sinned then; but they per- 
suaded me it would be best. And afterward, I fear- 
ed to lose your love. We have both erred; let us 
mutually forgive.’ 

“* But I ruined all your happiness! O Regina! 
my wite! it has been this accursed pride that has 
wrought it all! If we but had our lives to live over 
again!’ 

«Hush! she said, softly. ‘ Let it be as God wills! 
He knows best. And there is a hereafter where all 
these broken golden threads can be taken up, and 
joined again together. In that we will find our com- 
pensation.’ 

“She remained with him until he died. Two days 
of watching passed, and oe morning he quietly 
breathed his last in her arms. We took his remains 
home to Auvergne, and there we buried them beneath 
a tree that he had planted on the day of his marriage. 


“On an examination of my father’s affairs, it was 
found that he had left his whole vast possessions, 
without reserve, to his wife; and counselled me as 
the son and heir prospective, to make every exertion 
to discover my lost sister. : 

“Mv mother survived him only about six months. 
She had been failing gradually, but we did not think 
her in any immediate danger. One day she called us 
to her, and made me promise that when she was dead 
I would dispose of the estate in France, and go home 
to my grandfather in England. And then, having 
seen Genie provided with a suitable home, she de- 
sired me to cross the Atlantic, and ascertain if pos- 
sible the fate of my sister Evangeline. I promised 
her faithfully to attend to her requests, and then L 
left her—she wanted to sleep, she said. When we 
returned to her room she was sleeping the sleep 
eternal!” 

St. Cyril bowed his face in his hands for a moment, 
then mastering his emotion, continued: 

“Thad little to guide me in my search, but I de- 
termined to undertake it at once. I disposed of my 
estates in France, and took my sister to England. 
We were greeted warmly by our grandfather, who 
had sincerely repented his cruelty towards my mother, 
and after remaining with him a few months, I made 
arrangements to come to this country. Genie insist- 








ed on accompanying me. We could not persuade her 
to stay behind. We took passage in the Alsamo, and 
ten days out she encountered a gale which made her 
unseawoarthy, and the captain was «bout to return to 
the nearest port, when we fell in with a merchant 
vessel, bound to Portlea. The captain of this vessel 
very kindly offered to take us on board, and those of 
us who were anxious to reach the States accepted his 
proposal, my sister and myself among the number. 
I think Providence must have directed us to the very 
spot where we know that our search is ended. Now 
that I know the fate of Evangeline, it only remains 
for me to discover the villain who abducted her. I 
would give half my life this moment for the privilege 
of putting a pistol ball through his heart!” 

“But by what means can you trace him? how 
identify him?” asked Ralph. 

“T have seen him once. I remember his face dis- 
tinctly. It was dark, strongly marked, heavily beard- 
ed, and lit up by eyes that gleamed like fire.” 

Some sudden thought seemed to strike Ralph forci- 
bly. He started up and paced the floor with hurried 
strides. 

“Was there no peculiarity? nothing by which this 
man could be distinguished from all other men with 
heavy beards and dark complexions?” 

“There was. He had lost the third and fourth 
fingers on his right hand.” 

Ralph gave a sudden start. St. Cyril noticed it. 

**You have seen him?” he said. “You know of 
him! Only give mea clue to his hiding place, and 
my life shall be at your service!” 

“T think I have seen him,” Ralph said, guardedly, 
“but Lam not sure. Mr. St. Cyril, 1 thank you for 
the confidence you have repused in me. I will help 
you to bring this man to justice, if he still lives. I 
must go home now. I will see you again before 
night.” 

The two gentlemen shook hands cordially. Ralph 
bowed to Miss St. Cyril, and left the house. All of 
his terrible dread of the past night came over him 
the moment he stepped out into the sunshine and saw 
the glitterofthesea. He shuddered as he passed the 
little cove where last night they had embarked in the 
boat. He felt like one bereft suddenly of all power 
over his body as he turned into the path leading to 
the Rock. What should he find there? Had the 
body of Imogene been tossed up on the shore, or had 
she made a repast for the fishes? God help him! 
His brow felt as if an iron band bound it round, the 
world was dark as night, his head whirled so that he 
had to steady himself by the door knob before he 
lifted the latch. 

He heard voices in the sitting-room. With a des- 
perate courage he approached the door. He might 
as well face the worst at once. He entered the room; 
all was bright and cheerful. His mother was sewing 
in her great chair before the fire, and there sitting 
quietly by the south window, with some fancy knit- 
ting in her hand, was Imogene Trenholme! 





CHAPTER XV. 
HELEN FULTON. 


RALPH stood like one thunderstrack. He was 
tempted to pinch himself to make sure that he was 
not dreaming. 

“Come in, Ralph,” said his mother; “we have 
been anxious about you. Where did you go so early?” 

“T—I was called away,” he answered, with some 
agitation, looking into the pale face of his wife. But 
she betrayed no conscious sign that she knew any- 
thing—perhaps she did not. He could not tell. Just 
then he could not bear to go in to listen to his moth- 
er’s kindly gossip. He wanted to be alone to collect 
his scattered faculties. 

He started to go upto the library. On the upper 
landing he wet Helen Fulton. She was singing gayly 
a stanza from ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” but something 
in her face made Ralph Trenholme lay a strong hand 
upon her arm, 

‘Miss Helen, where were you last night?” he ask- 
ed, abruptly. 

“In the body, at your service, Mr. Trenholme,” 
dropping him a curtsey, 

“Don’t trifle, if you please. Answer me truly. 
Did you save me from the commission of a crime the 
remembrance of which must have embittered my 
whole life?” 

“JT? Fie! Mr. Trenholme! What did you intend 
to do? kiss the scullery maid? She’s rather good 
looking, and her hair would: be auburn if it wasn’t 
red.” 

“T do not want to jest, Miss Fulton. 1 am in ear- 
nest.” 

‘Lord bless us! how solemn the man looks. Did 
you ever hear about the toad?” 

“Tdo not know to what you refer.” 

“Well, once upon a time, a very good man, a mem- 
ber of the church, I gness, beeameso disturbei in his 
mind that sleep forsonk his pillow. He gTew paleand 
haggard. His anxious wife inquired the cause, and 
after a great deal of hesitation he infurmed her that 
some time before he had committed a murder, and 
buried his victim under an apple tree in the garden. 
The good woman got a couple of men to dig for the 
unfortunate remains, and after a hard two hours’ 
work they turned up the skeleton of a toad. Now I 
would respecttully ingnire if yon have killed a toad.” 

“You are incorrigible! But you shall not evade 
my question. Were yon out in the boat last night?” 

“Don’t! You hurt my arm. And you'll break my 
bracelet. And it cost a heap of money. Yes, I was 
out in the boat,” 

**Did you go to the Rover’s Reef?” 


“ For what?” 

“To see the Rover, of course.” 

“ Pshaw! Did you see me when I went there?” 

“T did, but unfortunately you were not the Rover. 
You are not dark enough, and you don’t wear a 
moustache. Why don’t you?” 

“Will you be serious, and tell me who you found 
on the reef?” 

“You are inquisitive, Mr. Trenholme. If I were 
speaking to a third person, 1 should say you were im- 
pertinent. Can’t I go to meet my true love all by the 
shining sea without giving an account of it to you?” 

“Who did you find there?” 

“J found Mrs. Imogene Trenholme, and a man 
black as Othello, Moor of Venice. Only Inever knew 
that that Moor had cut off two of his fingers.” 

‘“‘ How came you to go to the reef?” 

“T saw that my lady and her gallant had lost their 
boat, and thought it almost too cold a night for salt 
water bathing.” 

“And you took them off?” 

“I did. And they offered me untold gold if I would 
keep it a secret. I told them I’d never tell of it un- 
less I changed my mind. But I’m in a great habit of 
changing my mind. I’ve done it several times in my 
life.” 

“IT should think so. Well, Helen Fulton, you know 
something about me that no one else knows; you can 
keep it to yourself or not, as you choose. I will tell 
you something more. That man has ruined my 
peace; he has destroyed my confidence in my wife. 
A terrible temptation to leave them there to perish 
beset me last night, and but for you I shonld have 
been a murderer. You do not know how deeply 
grateful I am for my salvation!” 

“Thank you. I am very greatly obliged to you. 
Entirely so. And if you will allow me to offer youa 
bit of advice, keep quiet on this matter; the boat 
drifted away from the reef, you know.” 

“ But this man—this Moor, as you call him—what 
became of him?” 

“Ah! you want a little more vengeance, do you?” 

“TI want to know whither he went?” 

‘* He went in the direction of Portlea. I know no 
more. Don’t tease me further. I must dress for 
dinner.” And she danced away. 

Ralph went up to his room, and sinking on his 
knees he thanked God from a full heart that he had 
been saved irom this terrible sin. By-and-by he re- 
turned to the parlor, and sitting down beside his 
mother he told her the story of the St. Cyrils. Mrs. 
Trenholme listened with interest, and was delighted 
when he had closed. 

‘Then Marina was of noble birth!’ she cried, de- 
lightedly ; “and it was no mesadliance for you to love 
her, Ralph. Poor child! Wemust have her brother 
and sister up here at once.” 

“ Just my own thought, mother ”—then turning to 
Imogene—* Have you any objections to offer?” 

“ None,” she answered, coldly; ‘ Mr. Trenholme’s 
friends will always be welcome at his house.” 

So after dinner the Trenholme carriage and Ralph 
went down to the Reef House, and, brought up Mr. 
and Miss St. Cyril. They met with a cordial welcome 
from Mrs. Trenholme and Agnes. But when Imo- 
gene was brought face to face with Genevieve, the 
agitation of the haughty woman was something al- 
most appalling to witness. She turned white as 
marble, her eyes glowed with feverish fire, and her 
smal) hands clutched each other so tightly that the 
nails brought blood from the empurpled surface. But 
in a moment she recovered herself, and bade Miss St. 
Cyril welcome witha grace that few could equal, 
She excused herself immediately after tea—she had 
a headache, she said—and went to her room. * * 


Time passed. Still the St. Cyrils lingered at the 
Rock. They were pleased with America; and Ralph 
would not listen to them when they spoke of going 
away. His mother was delighted with the brother 
and sister; it was very pleasant to have such distin- 
guished persons for guests. It gratitied the pride of 
the good lady. 

Before a fortnight had elapsed, Guy St. Cyril was 
in love with Helen Fulton. And such a life as the 
gay girlledhim! His tenderest speeches she langhed 
at; his flowers she made into wreaths to deck Quito, 
and when he asked her to walk or ride, she said she 
must stay at home and finish a pair of stockings she 
was knitting for ber papa. 

But one day, by some stratagem, he beguiled her 
out to ride. They had not gone a mile from the Rock 
before she challenged him toa race. She rode Agnes’s 
horse Jove, and Guy was mounted on a stout but by 
no means agile beast that he had taken at random 
from the stables. 

The road was smooth and a little descending. Helen 
gave the word, and off they started. She did not put 
Jove up to his best paces, for she wanted to be near 
enough to witness Guy’s discomfiture when he should 
discover that his horse was not built for speed. They 
swept down the hill at an easy canter, duwn to where 
the highway was crossed by a brook that was spanned 
by a stone bridge. Helen was looking back laughing 
at the sorry, figure Guy ent with his heavy going 
horse, and did not perceive that the late rains had 
torn the bridge away, unti) she was on the very brink 
of the gorge. It was too late to whee} her horse; she 
gave him the bridle, closed her eyes, and he leaped 
the chasm. Gny came up on the other side and hesi- 
tated. Helen felt reckless. 

“Hal” she called ont to him, “tso0 yon are afraid! 
There is a-ford a few rods above, where you can come 
through and not get drowned. The water isn’t more 
than two inches deep. I’ll warrant you that!” 

Her tone stung him. He knew the inferiority of 
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As for Guy St. Cyril, he went home ina rage. He 
had never loved before, and now to be treated in this 
way by a mere girl was a little too much. He deter- 
mined to leave the Rock the very next day, and forget 
that Helen Fulton had ever existed. He hated her, 
he said, fiercely; to be sure he did! The little minx! 
And half an hour later, the little minx found him 
sitting very forlornly out on the cliffs, looking at the 
sea. She stole up to him. 
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replied at once: pis Sais. 

“No, I did not.” 

“Then who did?” cae: 
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room; | her, Ralph. Poor child! Wemust have her brother 
sewing | and sister up here at once.” 
sitting * Just my own thou 
ght, mother ”—then turnin 
y knit- | Imogene—“ Have you any objections to offer?” " 


e was 
1e was 


have 
rly?” 
some 


y any- 
Just 
moth- 


smal] hands clutched each other so ti 

But | ails brought blood from the em etiee ne 
in @ moment she recovered herself, and bade Miss St 

Cyril welcome with a grace that few could equal. 

She excused herself immediately after tea—she had 























“For what?” 
nd “To see the Rover, of course.” 


ne “Pshaw! Did you see me when I went there?” 


= moustache. Why don’t you?” 


on the reef?” 


“You are inquisitive, Mr. Trenholm 
° e. If I were 
speaking to a third person, I should say you were im- 
pertinent. Can’t I go to meet my true love all by the 
shining sea without giving an account of it to you?” 
I| “Who did you find there?” 

“T found Mrs. Imogene Trenhol 

: . me, and a man 
black as Othello, Moor of Venice. Only I never knew 





ess I changed my mind. But I’m ina great habit of 
I’ve done it several times in my 





‘“* None,” she answered, coldly: « i 

friends will always be weleenen a lcmmae ‘ 
So after dinner the Trenholme carriage and Ralph 
went down to the Reef House, and, bronght up Mr. 

and Miss St. Cyril. They met with a cordial welcome 
from Mrs. Trenholme and Agnes. But when Imo- 
gene was bronght face to face with Genevieve, the 
agitation of the haughty woman was something al- 
most appalling to witness. She turned white as 
marble, her eyes glowed with feverish fire, and her 
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would not listen to them when they a pet 


gayly 
thing } a 


hand | 4nd sister; it was very pleasant to have such distin- 


guished persons for guests, It 
aober Gad. gratitied the pride of 


) ask- 
me,”’ 


ruly, 


my | must stay at home and finish a pair of s i 
; tock 
was knitting for her papa. a 


tend 
good 
asn’t 


Did 


em- | © 


i his | diseover that his horse was not built forspeed. The 
and swept down the hill at an easy canter, duwn to Bead 
the highway was crossed by a brook that was spanned 


and 
that | b: 


and | at the sorry figure Guy ent with his heavy goin 
horse, and did not perceive that the late rains han 
the | torn the bridge away, until she was on the very brink 
urs’ | of the gorge. It was too late to wheel her horse; st 
w I | gave him the bridle, closed her eyes shag 
i.” | the chasm. 
ade | tated. Helen felt reckless, 


len. 


t?” 


my | There is a-ford a few rods above, where youc 
was | through and not get drowned. The water isn’t more 
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@ headache, she said—and went to herroom, * * 


in love with Helen Fulton. And such & life as th 

gay girlledhim! His tenderest speeches she lan hed 
at; his flowers she made into wreaths to deck Gnd 
> the | and when he asked her to walk or ride, she said she 


out to ride. They had not gone a mile from the Rock 
before she challenged him to arace. She rode Agnes’s 
horse Jove, and Guy was mounted ona stont but by 
ear- | ho means agile beast that he had tak 

from the stables. a UT 


gave the word, and off they started. 
Jove up to his best paces, for she wanted to be near 


Time passed. Still the St. Cyrils lingered at the 
spoke of goin 
way. His mother was delighted with the “hen 


Before a fortnight had elapsed, Guy St. Cyril was 


But one day, by some stratagem, he beguiled her 


The road was smooth and a little descendin g- Helen 


She did not put 


nough to witness Guy’s discomfiture when he should 


“T did, but unfortunately you were not the Rover. 
You are not dark enough, and you don’t wear a 


“ Will you be serious, and tell me who you found 








y # stone bridge. Helen was looking back laughing 


, and he leaped 
Guy came up on the other side and hesi- 


“Ha!” she called out to him, “*so yon are afraid! 
an come 





an two inches deep. I'll warrant you that!” 
Her tone stunghim. He knew the inferiority of 
8 horse, but he coukl not endure to be dared thus 
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ws woman. He struck his beast a sharp blow, | 
The animal reared and plunged over. 


strong and reached the opposite shore, but not before 
he had cast his rider headlong upon the rocks in the 
ped of the brook. 
Helen looked back, pale and startled. Her heart 
felt cold. She turned Jove, and plunged into the 
water. Guy had been partially stunned by the fall, 
put the coldness of the water had brought him to 
consciousness. She reached out her hand to him. 
“Come,” she said; ‘let me help you out of this. 
I suppose they’ll all say I got you in.” 
“Do you want to help me, Helen?” 
“Of courseI do. I’m naturally of an exceedingly 
penevolent disposition. I remember once I gave a 
little beggar girl a quarter of a mince pie, and then 
made cook give me a half one instead. That was to 
pay me for my generosity, you know. Come, take 
hold of my hand.” 
“Thank you. I do not need your help,” he an- 
swered, coldly. ‘If you can speak thus to me after 
the danger I have been in—” 
“ Yes, it was awful!” she exclaimed, with a mock- 
ing shudder, “dreadful! There the wounded hero 
lay panting and exhausted in the middle of a trout 
brook, with his exhausted steed eating gray birches on 
the other side—” 
“Miss Fulton, you are impertinent!” cried St. 
Cyril, making his way to the shore, “impertinent 
and unkind. If I have met with an accident—” 
“0, I do hope you haven’t spoilt your patent leath- 
ers!” cried Helen, in a tone of great anxiety. “TI 
should be positively distressed to think of it! They 
had such sweetly pointed toes, and such charming 
heels! Why, bless me, if the man hasn’t taken off 
and left me alone in my glory! Didn’t I touch his 
fine old English blood, though?” And Helen rode 
leisurely toward the Rock, singing snatches of merry 
songs, and snipping off the young buds from the 
bushes as she passed. 
As for Guy St. Cyril, he went home ina rage. He 
had never loved before, and now to be treated in this 
way by a mere girl was a little too much. He deter- 
mined to leave the Rock the very next day, and forget 
that Helen Fulton had ever existed. He hated her, 
he said, fiercely; to be sure he did! The little minx! 
And half an hour later, the little minx found him 
sitting very forlornly out on the cliffs, looking at the 
sea. She stole up to him. 
“Are you expecting your ship to come in from over 
the sea?” she asked, archly. 
“Tam expecting nothing, Miss Fulton.” 
“Q, indeed! What a nice, reasonable young man. 
You quite remind me of my grandfather.” 
“I presume it is of little consequence of whom I 
remind you, Miss Fulton, since I leave here to-mor- 
row.” 
“Youdo? Well, ofall things! How weshall miss 
you! Who’ll bring me flowers tu put on Quito now, 
I wonder?” 
He had grown very red and angry; he rose up 
quickly to leave her. Helen put her hand on hisarm 
and looked into his face. 
“Mr. St. Cyril, [am sorry I was impertinent this 
morning, and wont you please not to go away?” 
He was conquered at once, his face softened, he 
caught her hand to his lips, but she slipped it away, 
and darted off to the house. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WITHIN THE WALLS. 


AGNES went down to the jail frequently to visit 
Lynde Graham. Her brother knew of it, and offered 
no objections. The poor girl b re such evident marks 
of sorrow, that he could not find it in his heart to say 
anything which would make her more wretched. 
And she seemed to derive some little comfort from 
these visits, sad as they were. Sbeand Lynde under- 
stood each other now. No word of love had ever 
been spoken between them—he was too honorable for 
that—but she knew that he loved her, and theassur- 
ance was all the consolation she had. 

One day Helen insisted on accompanying her to the 
prison. Agnes was hardly willing, but Helen would 
not be denied, and the two girls went in together. 


tion, came and stood before Dr. Graham. 
Marina Trenholme?” 


replied at once: 
“No, I did not.” 
“Then who did?” 


than Agnes had ever befure seen him do. 
“ How should L know?” 


Not at all.” 
“Thank you for your good opinion.” 
“O, you’re welcome. 
ing some one, but he said ‘ fudge,’ and ‘ fiddlestick! 
and I boxed his ears for being so saucy.” 
“T think your papa was right.” 
“What, in saying ‘ fiddlestick?’ ” 


you were wrong in opinion.” 
“But Il don’t. So there’s where we differ. You" 
better make friends with me, and tell me all about it 


The water | face looking so very, very pretty beneath the black 
was deep and the current rapid, but the horse was | velvet hat with its scarlet and white feather. 


to lie, Mr. Lynde Graham.” 


he said, submissively. 


seems to look upon itso comfortably that I didn’t 
know but he'd like to talk about it—” 


ly, “if it is God’s will that I should die—” 


should be hung while the real criminal goes at Jarge!”” 
she answered, excitedly; ‘and to think you might 
save yourself if you would!” 


After a little desultory conversation between Lynde 
and Agnes, Helen who had been busily engaged in 
looking about the cell, having finished her examina- 

“Well,” she said, deliberately, “did you murder 


The abruptness of the question startled him, but he 


He colored scarlet, and evinced more confusion 


“Because I think you do,” answered Helen, 
promptly. “I’ve always thought you knew who did 
the deed, but I’ve never thought you did it yourself. 


I told papa you were screen- 


“ Yes, if in so doing he expressed his opinion that 


“J dare say,” he replied, smiling into the audacious 


“And that means you wont tell me?” 
“There is nothing to tell.” 
“Ah! it’s breaking one of the ten commandments 


“1 must take my fate. I hope 1 am ready for it,” 


“Humph! So you'd like to be hung?” 

Agnes shuddered. 

“Don’t, Helen, don’t! I can’t bear it!” 

“1 know it’s ugly to think about, but the man 


“I try to be resigned, Miss Fulton,” he said, grave- 


“ But it was never God’s will that an innocent man 


* Let us drop the subject, if you please.” 

“ And what if I don’t please? ButI do. That is, 
I’m going to drop it ina moment. It’s no use to deny 
that you know who did this murder! Ican read it 
in your eyes. If you did not see the deed committed, 
you are morally certain whose hands are stained with 
blood! Butif you prefer to die rather than speak 
out, we must let you have your own way: only [ do 
hope you'll not feel too much disappointed if before 
the twenty-fifth of June, the day your reprieve ex- 
pires, the real murderer should be discovered 

He started up, pale and distraught, and laid a nerv- 
ous hand on her arm. 

“ Miss Fulton!” he exclaimed, ‘ what do you know? 
What—” 

“know nothing,” she said, buttoning her gloves, 
coolly. ‘I’m going away now. This cell would give 
me the rheumatism in an hour more. I wish you 
good-by, Dr. Graham. Come, Aggie, dear.” 
Agnes had been greatly pained by the turn Helen 
had given to the conversation, but she knew the 
girl’s warm heart too well to think fora t that 


THE NUN’S BURIAL. 
Sister, lie here! While we 
Silently weep for thee, 

Thy tears have ceased! 
Earth to her bosom mild 
Welcomes her tired child; 
Mercy on thee hath smiled, 

Thou art released! 


Mournful and sad thy doom, 
Yet in thy early tomb 
Thou hast found rest! 
Well may we envy thee; 
Yet, from our toil set free, 
We, too, may one day see 
God's will was best. 


Peaceful the sunset red 
Sleeps on thy narrow bed— 
Thou ‘rt gone from care! 
Hard was thy fate and drear, 
Hope doth not enter here, 
Too great a boon were Jear, 
Naught but despair! 


Rest we have none nor aim— 

Thou didst endure the same; 
Thy task is o’er! 

Cold now and stiff thy heart; 

Well didst thou bear thy part; 

When may we, too, depart 
Suffering no more? 


Great Death hath pitied thee, 

Ta’en thee his bride to be, 
Freed thee from pain. 

We wait the bridegroom's call: 

Soon may he summon all 

Who now surround thy pall 
Weeping in vain! 





DADDY DODD. 





Joun BEADLE was an honest man, with a large 
family anda small shop. It was nota hopeful cir- 





she had designed to be unfeeling. 
That evening after they had gone to the little par- 
lor they had in common, and Agnes had seated her- 
self, looking so pale, and worn, and distressed, Helen 
sat down ona low stool at her feet, and folded her 
arms over her lap. 
“Agnes, dear,” she said, coaxingly, ‘if I were you 
I wouldn’t fret about that Lynde Graham.” 
Agnes burst into tears. 
“OQ Helen! Only two little weeks more, and he is 
to die! When I think of it, it seems as if I shall go 
mal!” 
Helen rose and stood behind her chair, holding the 
wet face to her bosom, and smoothing tenderly the 
soft hair. 
“T beg leave to differ from you, Agnes, on that 
point. Ido not think Dr. Graham will die on the 
twenty-fifth of June, unless he eats cucumbers and 
catches the cholera.” 
“OQ Helen, Helen! how can you joke so dreadfully ? 
Only think if you were just in my place!’ 
“J would not like it. I’veno taste for melancholy. 
I don’t like tocry. It makes my nose red, and swells 
my eyelids. Crying doesn’t agree with me. I don’t 
look like an angel, as you do when youcry. Myeyes 
are red. Who ever heard of an angel with weak 
eyes?” 
A few days afterward, Helen was out in the garden 
looking at the syringas which were just bursting into 
flower. She stood alittle in the shadow, and Imo- 
gene Trenholme passing hurriedly down the path did 
not perceive her. Something in the expression of 
Mrs. Trenholme’s face struck the girl, and she fol- 
lowed cautiously along, in the shade of the shrubbery. 
At the extremity of the garden there wasa greatoak, 
and in it a hollow scooped out by the hand of decay. 
Imogene looked searchingly around her, then draw- 
| ing from her bosom a folded paper, she dropped it 
into the hollow, and hastily retraced her steps. 
“Now, young lady,” said Helen to herself, “it’s 
your duty to see to this post-office that is established 
without the sanction of your Uncie Samuel.” And 
going to the tree she withdrew the paper. It was not 
sealed, and was merely a slip bearing these words: 


“IN THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. AT ELEVEN T@- 
NIGHT.” 


“So ho?” mused Helen. 
with the ghost, by all that’s good and bad! Well, I 


watch till you see it. 


will you?” 


»| caught her breath quickly. 


with two fingers missing from the right 4 
think, to speak slang, which, as nobory is hearing me 
eleven o’clock to-night. Yes, I shall be there.” 


i 


absence, Helen hurried into the house. 


“Tt’s an appointment 


never! If it was a gentleman ghost, I should suspect 
Mrs. Imogene of infidelity. But there’s something 
behind this, Helen Fulton, and it’s your duty to 
You’re kept here at this house 
fur Heaven only knows what, but you’d better not be 
caught napping. And you must not go into the house 
until you see who takes this precious bit of paper, 


She refolded the paper and returned it to the hol- 
low. Then wrapping her shawl around her, she 
crouched down behind some tall lilac bushes and 
waited. Twilight had already fallen, and it was soon 
quite dark. A stealthy footstep crunched the gravel. 
Helen peeped through the leaves, and saw a man re- 
move the paper, and concealit in his bosom. She 


“Itisjust as I thought!” she said. “The man 
ae | 


will be perfectly proper, I think I smell a mice. At 


And gathering a handful of blossoms to excuse her 


in John’s position, that, while his family 
kept on enlarging, the shop obstinately maintained 
its contracted dimensions; that, while there seemed 
to be no bounds to the race of Beadle, the business 
which maintained them was strictly limited. John’s 
shop was situated in one of the many by-streets, with 
no main thoroughfare among them, which constitute 
Somers Town, and it was devoted to the sale of coals 
and vegetables. Asa householder, John, though in 
a small way of business, was a person of some impor- 
tance, inasmuch as he was the sole lessee of an entire 
tenement. It was something to boast of in that 
neighborhood, but not nuch ; for the roof which John 
called his own was a broken-backed roof, and covered 
only one floor besides the basement, which formed 
the emporium. The tenement seemed to be fast sink- 
ing into the earth. The impression of the beholder 
was that one story had already sunk, and that the 
others were rapidly following it; so that it seemed 
probable that in a few years there would be nothing 
visible but the broken-backed roof lying flat on the 
spot, a monument of departed commerce in coals. 
Meantime, by the agency of two upright beams and 
one transverse one, the broken-backed root was kept 
over the heads of John and his family. 
John’s family consisted of his wite Martha, seven 
children, and Martha’s old father. All these, includ- 
ing the old man, who was past work, and utterly 
without any means of his own, were dependent upon 
the exertions of John, aided, when urgent family af- 
fairs would permit, by his wife. John’s exertions 
were divided between chopping firewood, taking out 
hundreds (more frequently half-hundreds) of coals on 
a truck, and “ moving.” The occupation of ‘ mov- 
ing may be described as going to houses about quar- 
ter-day, wrestling with chests of drawers, sofas, four- 
post bedsteads, and other heavy articles of furniture, 
and getting very little money, but a good deal of beer. 
If John had been a pelican of the wilderness, he 
might have nourished his family upon beer for a week 
after a moving; but he was only a man, and could do 
little more than find them a bit of supper with the 
single shilling which was generally all his reward in 
available currency. 


open, the nature and extent of Jobn’s stock in trade 
were patent to the world. It consisted of about a ton 
of coals—which generally ran small—heaped up in a 
corner, @ little pile of firewood, a few strings of on- 
ions, a few bunches of greens, a basket or two of po- 
tatoes, a box of red herrings, a bottle of peppermint- 
stick alluringly displayed with some marrowless nuts 
and wizened apples on a board outside the window, 
and a bed-wrench. This last instrument was a won- 
derful auxiliary to John’s other resources.- While the 
two upright beams and the single transverse beam 
were the support of the emporium architecturally, 
the bed-wrench was the prop of the emporium com- 
mercially. It was a thing not to be bought, but bor- 
rowed; and the charge for the loan of that bed- 
wrench was twopence. Chaldron street was given to 
borrowing, and it seemed to be a street which did not 
lie easy in its bed, for it was always taking its bed 
down, and putting its bed up again, the result being 
that John’s bed-wrench was in constant and urgent 
demand. Such has been the eagerness to secure the 
instrument, that two rival applicants have been 
known actually to wrench each other in the effort to 
» | possess it. 

One half of John’s shop was occupied by the stock, 
the other half formed the ordinary sitting-room. This 
latter room had a fireplace, surmounted by a mantel- 
shelf, on which stoed several works of art in china; 


The door and the window of the shop being always 


ticity was ever witnessed in this department except 
at the close of the day, when the family, coming from 


tain range, putin asa background to the picture. 
Those family banquets were sbarp and short. All 
unnecessary conveniences of luxury, such as knives 
and forks, slop-basins, and ihe like, were dispensed 
with. Each one, as he tinished his cup of tea, turned 
round and threw the dregs upon the heap of coals, 
and, when he had finished picking his herring, turn- 
ed the other way and flung the bones into the fire. 
After the meal, Mr. Beadle was accustomed to sit 
down opposite old Daddy, while Martha drew up be- 
tween them, and devoted herself to mending the 
family linen; but as the number of chairs was limit- 
ed, the younger branches of the family usually re- 
clined, in the classic fashion, among the coals, from 
contact with which they derived a swarthiness of 
complexion which caused them to be known in the 
neighborhood as the “black Beadles.” John and 
Martha loved their offspring dearly, and would not 
have had anything happen to one of them tor the 
world; but they began to find that they were increas- 
ing both in numbers and in appetite in a ratio alto- 
gether disproportionate to the trade in coals and veg- 
etables, notwithstanding that the rolling stock had 
been increased by a new truck and a second bed- 
wrench. John’s ambition had often taken a run at a 
horse and cart; but it had never been able to vault 
so high, and always fell back upon the truck and hurt 
itself in the region of its dignity. A truck is nota 
glorious kind of vehicle—especially a coal-truck. It 
is a vehicle that takes the pavement rather than the 
middle of the road, sor choice, and although the thun- 
der which it makes as it traverses the coal-traps on 
the pavement is considerable, it is not a source of 
pride to its owner. Besides, it does not warrant the 
assumption of that sceptre of authority, a whip; and 
it is usually propelled by one of the human species. 
Well, it would never do if we all had the same ambi- 
tion. While some persons aspire to rule their fellow- 
men, there are others who prefer to exercise authori- 
ty over the brutes in driving a horse and cart. This 
was Jolin’s case. A horse and cart, with a corre- 
sponding increase of business, and a drive down the 
road to the Jolly Butchers on Sunday afternoon, with 
the missus in all her best by his side, and the kids 
with their faces washed behind, like a pan of clean 
little pigs—this had been the dream of John’s life; 
but it was a dream that had not yet come true. In- 
deed, so far from this, John’s prospects were becom- 
ing darker than brighter every day. 
“‘ What was to be done?” 
This question, which had long suggested itself both 
to John and Martha, found audible expression one 
night, afler the black Beadles had scampered away 
to their holes for the night. Old Daddy Dodd was 
sitting dozing in his chair by the side of the fire, and 
John and Martha were sitting opposite. 
It was John who propounded the question: 
*“ What was to be done?” 
Martha made no audible reply; but, after a pause, 
raised her eyes to John’s face, and then looked across 
significantly at Daddy. 
John shook his head, and covered his face with his 
hams. 
“T have no right to ask you to do it any longer, 
John,” Martha said. “I had no right ever to expect 
you to do it.” 
“But it was my duty and my pleasure to do ii, 
Martha,” John replied. “He’s your father, and I 
couldn't see the poor old man starve!” 
“ But he needn’t s/#7ve, you know, John,” Martha 
said; and her lips trembled as she said the words. 
“I know what you mean,” John returned; “ but I 
can’t bear the thoughts of it. It’s not what ought to 
be, when he’s had a house of his own and drove his 
own shay, and paid rates and taxes, and every 
comfort.’ . 
“Well, itis hard, when you think of it,” Martha 
replied, sadly; ‘‘ and the drawing-room that we had, 
tuo, and the silver spoons, and the real china cups 
and saucers!” And at the thought of the real china 
cups and saucers Martha dropped a tear, 
“Yes, it is hard,” John returned; “and that’s 
why I have stood between him and é¢ as long as I 
could.” 
“But you can’t stand between him and i any 
longer, John, and I mustn’t ask you to; it’s not fair 
to you, John, and you shan’t be burdened with him 
any longer.” 
Poor old Daddy was sitting dozing im his chair, 
blissfully unconscious of these deliberations of which 
he was the subject. In his time Daddy had been in 
a good, though small way of business, in the carpen- 
tering line, combined with a little undertaking (which 
he undertook in his overtime, to oblige friends), and 
he had brought upa large family decently; but his 
sons, who might have been a help to him in his de- 
clining years, emigrated, and died in foreign parts; 
and when the iuiirmuities of age began to creep upon 
the old man, and he was no longer able to work with 
his own hands, he disposed of his business at an 


His means were small, but his remaining years were 
few; and proceeding on his philosophical calculation, 
Daddy lived upon the principal instead of the inter- 
est (which he could not have lived upon at all), and 








[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





I’m a capital manager.” 
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and its furniture consisted of two or three Windsor 


lived longer than he calculated. Although Daddy 
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chairs and a little round table. Little active domes- | 
the coals and the potatoes and the firewood, made a 
rush at the little round table, and scrambled for her- 
rings and thick bread-and-butter and tea. At such 
times old Daddy, Martha’s superannuated father, 
was to be seen sitting in an arm-chair by the side of 
the fire, his bald head encircled by a glory of onions, 
and the coals rising on the right like a distant moun- 


alarming sacrifice, and retired to live on his means. ° 
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disposed of his business, and let the carpenter’s shop, 
he still continued to occupy the dwelling-house, of 
which it formed a part, and this led many to believe 
that the old carpenter was pretty well off. His 
daughter Martha shared in this impression, and was 
rather disposed to boast of the independent gentle- 
man her father, and cherish expectations of an 
inheritance, 

One day, about two years after Martha had been 
married to John Beadle, and shortly after she had 
prodigally presented John with the second pledge of 
her affection, old Daddy arrived at the emporium 
suffused with smiles. Martha thought he was going 
to present baby with the silver spoons. When the 
old man had settled himself in a chair, and recovered 
his breath, he said, with a pleasant chuckle: 

“T’ve got something to tell you, Martha.” 

‘What is it. father?” 

“ Well, Martha, I’ve been looking in the top drawer, 
an |—and—” 

“Yes, father, yes,” said Martha, eagerly, making 
quite sure now that the baby was to have the spoons, 

*T’ve been looking in the top drawer,” the old man 
repeated, “ and—and—” 

“The spoons,” Martha suggested, as dutifully help- 
ing her poor old father in a difficulty. 

“No, not the spoons, Martha,” he said, “the 
money.” 

‘What about the money, father?” 

“It’s all gone, Martha!” 

“All gone! The money you’ve got to live upon, 
father,” cried Martha, hysterically, ‘all gone?” 

“ Every farden,” said the old man. 

Martha could not believe it. She gave baby to a 
neighbor to mind, and insisted upon the old man go- 
ing back with her to his lodging immediately. He 
gave her the key, and she tore open the top drawer 
ina frantic way. She seized the canvas bag in which 
the old man kept his money (for he had an uncon- 
querable distrust of banks). and plunged her hand 
into it. She could feel nothing like coin. She turned 
the bag inside out and shook it; nothing fell out of it. 
She rummaged among the useless odds and ends in 
the drawer, and not a farthing could she find. Sud- 
denly she paused and said: 

** You’ve been robbed, father. Somebody’s been at 
the drawer.” 

‘No, no, my dear, you mustn’t say that; nobody’s 
been at the drawer but me. I’ve spent it all. There 
wasn’t much of it, only eighty pounds altogether, and 
it wouldn’t last forever. It’s me that’s lived too long, 
Martha.” And the old man sat down in a chair, and 
began to whimper and weep. 

Martha could only sit down and weep too. She was 
overwhelmed by the thought of her father’s destitu- 
tion, and the prospect which lay before him in his 
weak old age. His money was all gone, and his few 
sticks of furniture, with the silver spoons, which were 
the only portion of his plate which remained, would 
scarcely realize enough to bury him. 

This was sad news to tell John when he came in 
(from a moving job) to his dinner. Martha, by way 
of breaking it gently to him, hysterically shrieked 
out the tidings at the top of her voice as John was 
coming in at the door. 

“O John, father’s money’s all gone,” she cried. 

Seeing that Martha was in a dreadful state of ex- 
citement about the matter, John, with a proper ap- 
preciation of artistic contrast, took the unwelcome 
announcement coolly. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘in that case we must keep him. 
He has nobody else to look to.” 

And so one day John went over to Daddy’s house, 
sent for a broker, and disposed of all the things ex- 
cept the old man’s bed, which he despatched by the 
truck to the emporium. That done, he locked the 
door, sent the key to the landlord, and taking the old 
man by the hand, led him to the shelter of the brok- 
en-backed roof. Putting him into the old arm-chair 
by the fire, and patting him kindly on his bald head, 
he said: : 

“There, Daddy, consider yourself at home—pro- 
vided for for the rest of your life.” 

So it happened that John and Martha were bur- 
dened with old Daddy Dodd, in addition to their own 
numervus offspring. And Daddy was a burden, 
though neither John nor Martha ever said so, even 
toeach other. He was an expensive old man, for 
though he did not eat much, and was well content to 
share a bedroom with the boys, he had, considering 
his circumstances, an unreasonable passion for snuff; 
and a glass of “six ale” punctually every morning at 
eleven o’clock, was absolutely necessary to his exist- 
ence. The glass of six ale he would have, and he 
would have it nowhere but in the public house, stand- 
ing at the pewter bar, according toa custom which 
he had most religiously observed for more than forty 
years. One of the inconveniences of this require- 
ment was that the old man had to be provided every 
morning with three-halfpence in current coin of the 
realm; and another, which followed in the course of 
time, when the old man became decrepid and feeble, 
was that some one had to take him to the particular 
public house on which alone he would bestow his 
patronage (half a mile distant), and bring him back 
again. 

Still no word of complaint escaped either John or 
Martha, until their family increased to that extent 
when every halfpenny became, as Martha said, an 
“object.” The crisis arrived that night, when John, 
in general but significant terms, asked his good wife 
what was to be done. 

“It is not fair to you, John,” Martha said, “and 
you shan’t be burdened with him any longer.” And, 
while the old man sat dozing in his chair, all uncon- 


struggle on John’s part and many silent tears on 
Martha’s part, that John should next day put old 
Daddy into the workhouse. The resolution was ta- 
ken, and the old man slept on. Neither John nor 
Martha had the courage to wake him. They were 
afraid that he might read their terrible intentions 
towards him in their guilty faces. “I cannot do it, 
Martha,” John said; and he made an excuse to go 
out of doors to smoke his pipe. Martha could not do 
it either, and sat waiting for the old man to wake, 
and presently he woke and called for her. She had 
withdrawn into the shade, and he could not see her 
with his dim old eyes. 

“Martha,” he said, “where are you? Come here 
and let me tell you what I’ve been dreaming about. 
Such a pleasant dream, my dear, about the old days 
when you was allat home! I thought I saw you all 
round the table eating your Christmas dinners; and 
there was turkey and plum-pudding and all the nice 
things that we used to have, you know; and then I 
dreamt that I was taking you to the boarding-school, 
where you was for a twelvemonth, you know; and— 
and, as we was driving down the Edgeware-road in 
the chaise, John came up and wanted to borrow five 
pounds, just as he used to do, you know, and, and I 
lent it him, just as I used to do, and—and—but 
what’s the matter with you, Martha? you’re not 
crying, surely.” ° 

Poor old man, he little knew what thorns he was 
planting in his daughter’s breast. She was crying, 
but she hid her tears,.and said kindly it was time for 
him to go to bed. So, taking him by the hand, and 
leading him to his room, she put him to bed and 
tucked him up like a child. 

When Martha went down stairs again, John was 
timidly peeping in at the door. 

‘‘Have you put him to bed, Martha?” he inquired. 

“Yes, John.” 

“Do you think he suspected anything?” 

“0 no, poor old dear.” j 

‘No, of course not, Martha,” John said, “he 
would never dream that we could be such monsters 
—but did he say anything?” 

“Yes, he said, ‘God bless you, Martha, and God 
bless John, for all your kindness.’ ” 

John, whose heart was much too big for his other 
faculties, withdrew his head from the dour, and 
vented his smitten feelings in a howl. 

John and Martha crawled up to bed that night 
with the sense of a premeditated crime weighing 
upon their souls. As they passed the room where 
the old man lay, they turned away their faces. 

Next morning Martha dressed her old baby in his 
best clothes, crying over him all the while, and hiding 
her tears as best she could. Daddy wanted to know 
if it was Sunday, that they were putting on his best 
things, and Martha could not answer. Every inno- 
cent word he uttered was a reproach to her. She 
could not look at him at breakfast-time, neither could 
John. 

When breakfast was over, John said to the old 
man, in as cheerful a tone as he could command: 


‘Grandfather, I’m going to take you for a walk.” 

“That’s kind of you, John,” said the old man— 
“very kind.” 

“Well, come along, grandfather; here’s your hat 
and stick.” 

“I’m ready, John, quite ready. Eh? bless me, 
what’s the matter now, my dear?” 

Martha had her arms round his neck, kissing him. 

*Good-by, father,” she said, through her sobs, 
“ good-by.”” 

She had resolved not to say it, but she couldn’t 
help it. 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” said the old man, “we are 
not going far. Are we, John?” 

‘No, grandfather, not very far.” 

‘* And we’ll come back soon, wont we, John?” 

“O yes, grandfather,” John said; and the words 
almost choked him. 

Martha whispered to the children to go and shake 
hands with their grandfather; and wundering what 
this unusual ceremony meant, they did as they were 
told, quietly and silently. 

The old man was as much puzzled as the children, 
and wanted to know if it was a birthday. John 
could not answer him; his heart was full and his ut- 
terance choked. Without another word he took the 
old man by the hand, and led him from the house; 
and Martha stood in the doorway, surrounded by the 
children, looking after them sadly through her tears. 
It was barely a quarter of a mile to the workhouse, 
but it was a long journey for Daddy, who was getting 
very frail now. He dropped his stick very often, and 
John had to stoop and pick it up for him, and there 
were dangerous crossings to pass, where it was neces- 
sary for John to signal to drivers of vehicles to draw 
upand slacken speed until he carried the old man 
safely over to the other side of the road. Poor old 
Daddy, going to the workhouse, was highly honored 
that day. The stream of traftic stayed its current 
and diverted its course to let him pass. It could not 
have done more for the Lord Mayor. At length John, 
leading his unconscious charge by the hand, arrived 
in front of the workhouse gates. At the sight of the 
gloomy portal and the bigh black wall, which shuts 
in life and shuts out hope, his resolution began to fail 
him. He stopped and hesitated. 

“ Grandfather,” he said, “it’s about time for your 
glass of ale, aint it?” 

“Well, Yes, John, I think it’s getting on that 
way,” said the old man, in a cheery tone. 

* Will you take it here?” John asked. 

“Is this the Nag’s Head?” the old man inquired. 

The Nag’s Head was the house which he had 
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“No, grandfather,” John said; “this is not the 
Nag's Head; but they keep a good glass of ale here.” 

** Well, just as you like,” Daddy assented. 

So John took the old man into a public-house op- 
posite the workhouse gates, and gave him the usual 
three-halfpence; for it was Daddy's pride always to 
pay for his liquor with his own hand. While Daddy 
was sipping hisale, John tossed off a couple of glasses 
of spirits: he was trying to screw his failing courage 
to the point. When the old man had finished his 
glass, John took him once more by the hand, and 
hurriedly led him across the road. He was at the 
gate, hesitating, with a full heart, looking through a 
nist of tears at the handle of the workhouse bell, in- 
viting only the clutch of despair, when the old man 
looked up in his face and said: 

* John!” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

“ Aint this the workhouse?” : 

Daddy’s look, his intimation that he knew where 
he was, the thought that he suspected his design, 
struck John to the heart; and he hurried the old 
man away from the gate. 

*«The workhouse, grandfather, no, no!” John said; 
“what made you think of that? Come, come away, 
come away; we’re going home, grandtather, going 
home as fast as we can.” ; 

John was so anxious to drag Daddy away from the 
spot, that he fairly lifted him off his legs and carried 
him across the road. In his excitement and haste he 
quite forgot Daddy’s feebleness, and hurried him 
along at such a rate that the old man lost bis breath, 
and was nearly falling. It was not until a street had 
been put between them and the workhouse, that 
John relaxed his speed and allowed Daddy to recover 
himself. After that he led him gently back to the 
emporium, took him in, and replaced him in his old 


‘| chair by the fireside. 


“T couldn’t do it, Martha,” he said; “my hand 
was on the bell, when he looked up at me and spoke 
to me; and his look, and what he said, struck me to 
the heart. I couldn’t do it. I felt as if I was going 
to murder the poor old man. It’s worse than mur- 
der, Martha, to put a fellow-creature in yonder; it’s 
burying him alive!” 

* But, John—” 

“I say it shall never be done by me, Martha,” 
John interposed, sternly. ‘‘ We must do the best we 
can for him, and strive to the last to save him and 
ourselves from that disgrace.” 

An interchange of looks sealed the compact between 
them—that Daddy was to have a home with them 
while they had a roof to call their own, and a loaf’ of 
bread to share with him. 

Old “Daddy had not only been a considerable ex- 
pense to John and Martha, but during the winter 
months he had been much in the way. He was al- 
ways pottering about in the shop, which being also 
the sitting-room, did not afford much scope for busi- 
ness and domesticity combined. But now the fine 
days were coming, and Daddy would be able to spend 
a good deal of his time out of doors. So, when the 
fine days came, little Benjy, John’s youngest but 
two, who was not old enough to be of any assistance 
in the business, was appointed to the sole and undi- 
vided duty of minding grandfather, and taking him 
for walks, when it was convenient to get him out of 
the way. Little Benjy, a little, large-headed, wise- 
looking boy of six years, was Daddy’s especial pet 
and favorite; or, perhaps, it might have been said, so 
much more responsible a person was Benjy, that 
Daddy was his pet and favorite. Be that as it would, 
they loved each other, and on fine days, when the sun 
shone, it was their delight to wander hand in hand 
among the neighboring streets, prattling together 
like two children, and gazing in, with childlike won- 
der, at the pretty things in the shop windows. The 
people round about called them the Babes in the 
Wood, and old Daddy was certainly as much a babe 
as Benjy. He took the same interest in the contents 
of the toy-shops, and sighed as deeply as Benjy sighed 
to think that his youthful guardian could not become 
the possessor of a much-coveted toy-gun (with a pink 
stock), which went off with a spiral spring. In their 
wanderings, day by day, the Babes say many strange 
things, and studied the wonders of Somers Town with 
the deepest interest. It was their special delight to 
stand before any open door or window, which afforded 
them a view of a process of manufacture. ‘They stood 
on gratings and listened to the rattle of sausage-ma- 
chines “that went by steam,” Benjy informed his 
charge and pupil, who was not very well up in the 
modern arts and sciences; they gazed at the little men 
in shirt-sleeves and flat caps, who turned a miniature 
coffee-mill under a glass case at the grocer’s—such 
industrious little men, who always kept on grinding 
whether their master was in the shop or not, and 
never seemed to go home to their meals. They su- 
perintended the lowering of barrels into public-house 
cellars, learning the mysteries of the inclined plane, 
and speculating as to whether the barrels contained 
the particular kind of six ale which grandfather liked; 
they watched the making of shoes and the turning of 
wood, and were sometimes observed to be much ab- 
sorbed in the flaying of sheep, a process which had a 
deep abstract interest for Benjy, while it set Daddy 
babbling about the delights—to him now purely vis- 
ionary—ot a boiled leg of mutton and caper sauce. 

In these wanderings Benjy was careful not to te- 
lease his hold of Daddy’s Wand, for he was particular- 
ly enjoined never to leave him for a moment, and 
whatever he did not to let him tumble down. One 
muddy day Benjy did let Daddy tumble, and a sad 
state of mind he was in for fear his mother should 
find it out. Hedid his best with his little cotton 
pocket-handkerchief to efface all traces of mud trom 


Daddy’s trousers: but he was afraid lest the old man | 


might “tellon him.” Not that there was any want 


of loyalty between them, but Daddy was getting so | 


garrulous, that he sometimes, quite anintentionally, 
let out things which got Benjy into trouble; so, when 
anything happened, Benjy was obliged to remind 
grandfather that he was not to tell. 

“You wont tell mother that I let you fall in the 
mud, will you, grandfather?” he would say, as they 
bent their steps homeward. 

“© no, Benjy,” the old man protested. © “J—1 
shan’t say a word about it.” 

At first, before complete confidence had been es- 
tablished between them, Benjy sought on one occa- 
sion to purchase his grandfather’s silence with a 
penny (which he did not at that moment possess, but 
expected tohave some day), but he had come to know 
now that the bond of love between them was strong 
enough to sustain their mutual devotion, except when 
it was occasionally loosened by an inadvertence, ora 
lapse of memory, which, in Daddy’s case, was beyond 
the power of either love or money to control. Going 
home in the summer evenings, after their rambles, 
Daddy and Benjy had deeply interesting tales to tell 
the tamily of the wonders of the great world of 
Somers Town. 

Alas, that those relations should so often have 
fallen upon indifferent ears! But John and Martha 
were becoming sullen and moody, a prey both of 
them to the deepest anxiety. The family was still 
increasing, but the business continued to resist all 
efforts in the direction of development. John was 
getting into debt at the coal wharf, and at the potato 
warehouse. The times were hard, and were coming 
on harder with the approach of winter. Coals were 
at eighteen-pence a hundred, potatoes at a penny a 
pound. The poor people couldn’t pay the price. Poor 
women came for a few pounds of coal and took them 
away in their aprons. There was scarcely any use 
for the’ truck. When coals were so dear and fires so 
small, Chaldron-street was a good deal given to warm 
itself in its bed, which thus became a permanent in- 
stitution. The consequence to John was that his 
bed-wrench rusted in idleness, and in view of the 
oxyde which accumulated upon it, it might be said to 
have been engaged in the disastrous occupation of 
eating its head off. The fortunes of the emporium 
were at a verylowebb; John and Martha could 
scarcely provide bare food for the family. The black 
Beadles, clamoring for victuals, and not finding sat- 
isfaction at the little round table, passed like a cloud 
of locusts over the stock in the shop, and making 
short work of the carrots, attacked even the cabbage- 
leaves and the turnip-tops. John and Martha were 
denying themselves day after day, that the old man 
might have a bit of something nice and nourishing. 
But things were coming to a crisis now. The coal- 
merchant, the potato-merchant, and the landlord, 
all three threatened process, and John was in hourly 
expectation of an execution. All his striving had 
been of no avail to save ‘him and them from that 
disgrace.” It must come now. Nothing could avert 
it. 

One afternoon John was sitting on a stool, on the 
site of the mountain of coal, which had been removed 
to the last shovelful of dust (and, alas! the capitalist 
at the wharf had not the faith to replace it), utterly 
dejected and dispirited. 1t was a terrible trial for a 
strong man witha stout heart and a vigorous will, to 
be thus beaten down and trampled under the feet of 
a cruel and relentless Fortune, whom he had wooed 
with all his art, ana wrestled with all his strength. 
Poor John had received so many heavy falls, that the 
spirit was almost crushed out of him. When he look- 
ed up and saw a strange man darkening his door, he 
felt that the last blow was about to be struck. 

“Come in,” he said; “don’t stand upon any cere- 
mony, I beg; I’m quite prepared for you.” 

“Are you?” said the man, curiously. 

“Yes, lam,” John replied. ‘I know your errand 
as well as you do yourself,” 

“Do you?” said the man, in the same tone. 

“Do you come here to mock me?” cried John, an- 
grily, rising and facing the intruder; “to mock me 
as well as ruin me.” 

“*Mock you?” said the man. 

“Yes, mock me,” John repeated, in the same 
angry tone. 

“I do not come here to mock you; far from it,” the 
man returned, “In fact, my business is not with yon 
at all. I came to see Mr. Dodd, who was an old 
neighbor of mine.” 

“I bey your pardon, sir,” said John, ‘“ You'll ex- 
cuse me, J hope; but we are in great distress, and I 
expected nothing but bad news.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said the stranger, ‘it is 
good news I bring you. You are Mr. Dodd’s son-in- 
law, are you not?” 

“Tam, sir, and I wish I were a richer son-in-law 
for his sake,” John replied. 

‘Perhaps there will be no need for that, for his 
sake,” the stranger returned, 

* What do you mean?” John asked. 

“Well, just this,” said the stranger. “ A few days 
ago I noticed an advertisement in the paper, adidress- 
ed to Daniel Dodd, informing him that if he applied 
to Mr, Johnson, solicitor, in Bedtord-row, he would 
hear of something to his advantage. Now, thinking 
that the Daniel Dodd wanted might be my old neigh- 
bor, and knowing Mr. Johnson, of Bedford-row, I 
called upon that geutleman, and learned that the 
person wanted is Daniel Dodd, my old neighbor, 
and that under the will of his brother George, whu 
died some time ago in India, he is entitled to—” 


* Hold hard, sir,” said John, grasping the stranger 





by the arm, and staring at him with fixed eyes. 
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OUB UNION. 





« You're not having a lark, a cruel lark with us, are 

a?” 

* God forbid!” said the stranger, gravely. 

“And answer me another thing, sir,” John con- 
tinued, in the same excited way. ‘“ You're not out 
of your mind, are you?” 

« Certainly not,” returned the man. 

“Very well,” said John; ‘‘ you may go on.” 

“J was going to say,” the stranger continued, 
«that under the will of his deceased brother George, 
who died some time ago in India, Daniel Dodd is en- 
titled to five thousand pounds.” 1 

“Martha!” cried John, to his wife, who was up | 1 
stairs cleaning the rooms. 

“Yes, John. What is it?” 

“Father’s money’s come back again! Father’s 
money’s come back again! Father’s money’s come 
back again!” And he shouted it over and over 
again up the stairs, and slapped the banisters every 
time to give it emphasis. 

“ Are you gone mad, John?” was Martha’s reply, 
when she was allowed to speak. 

“You see, sir,” said John to his visitor; ‘she 
thinks I must be mad; no wonder if I thought you 
were mal. But here’s Daddy; he knows you, I dare 
say, and you can tell him; he often talked about his 
brother George who went to India; but I thought he 
had been dead long ago.” 

At that moment Daddy came in from one of his 


who was killed at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, on the 


Roxbury, a respectable farmer who was killed by a 
fall from a tree in October, 1755. The ancestor of the 
family was Peter Warren, who was a resident of Bos- 
ton as early as 1659, and died November 15, 1704, 
aged 76. The subject of this sketch entered Harvard 
College when he was but fifteen years old, and grad- 
uated in 1759. While there he sustained the charac- 
ter of a youth of talents, tine manners and of a gener- 
ous, independent deportment, united to great personal 
courage and perseverance. 
he was a public school teacher in Roxbury. Soon 
after he entered upon the study of medicine with the 
celebrated Dr. Lloyd, of Boston, an eminent physician 
of that day. 
in practice, and on the appearance of the small pox in 
Boston, in 1764, he was among those who were most 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN, 
A MAJOR GENERAL in the American Revolution, 


7th of June, 1775, was born at Roxbury, Mass., June 
1, 1741. He was a son of Joseph Warren, Jr., of | i 


In 1760, for a short time, 


After a few years of study he engaged 





walks with Benjy, and was told of his fortune. 

“Dear me,” he said, sinking into his chair, 
“brother George is dead. Poor boy, poor boy!” 

The poor boy had died at the good old age of three- 
score and ten, but Daddy still thought of him as the 
lad in the blue jacket from whom he had parted at 
Wapping when they were boys. Not without many 
difficulties, long delay, and considerable cost, Daddy’s 
claim to the five thousand pounds was established. 
John gave all his time—utterly neglecting the empo- 
rium—to the prosecution of the matter, and, oddly 
enough, in wooing Fortune in this most audacious 
and presumptuous manner, he proved successful; 
though, previously, when he had humbled himself in 
the dirt to implore her for a single smile, she had 
contemptuously passed onward, bespattering him 
with mud from her chariot-wheels. And one day 
John, knowing Daddy’s weakness, brought home the 
five thousand pounds all in notes in the very canvas 
bag which had been the old man’s bank in the days 
when he was well to do. 5 

“There, father,” said Martha, putting the bag in 
his hand. ‘“ And now what will you do with it?” 

“ What will I do with it?” said the old man. “T’ll 
—I'll keep my promise to Benjy, and buy him that 
gun!” 

“ But there’s more than will buy the gun, father.” 

“You don’t mean that, Martha?” said the old 
man. 

“O yes, father, a heap more.” 
“Then,” said Daddy, “‘ I’ll give the rest to John to 
buy a horse and cart.” 
“But there’s more even than that, father; ever so 
much more.” 

“0 well, you just keep that for yourself, Martha, for 
taking care of your old father.” 

And Daddy, with no elaborate design, but with the 
simple innocence of a child, which is sometimes wiser 
than the astute provisions of law, saved the danger- 
ous formalities of will-making and the charges for 
legacy duty, by handing to his daughter Martha the 
bag containing all his money. 

Before John even thought of his horse and cart— 
though that was lurking in the corner of his mind— 
he regained the tenancy of Daddy’s old house, fur- 
nished it with as many of the old sticks as he could 
recover from the brokers’ shops, with many splendid 
new ones besides for the drawing-room, and, when 
all was done, led Daddy back to his old quarters, and 
joined him there with Martha and all the family. 

But dotage had been coming upon poor old Daddy, 
and he could scarcely be made to understand the 
change which had taken place in his position. He 
came at last to fancy that it was a dream, and sitting 
by the fireside of an evening, and recognizing his old 
room peopled with the faces of John and Martha and 
their children, he would tell his daughter to wake 
him up by-and-by. And so he went on dreaming, 
until one winter’s night he woke up in a land where 
there was no more going to sleep. And the days of 
John and Martha are likely to be long and prosper- 
ous, for they honored their old father in his age and 
need, and the bread which they cast upon the waters 
has come back to them with a blessing. 


A WEDDING FEE. 

“Many and many a year ago,”—how many, depo- 
Rent saith not,—a youthful couple appeared at the 
gateway of the parsonage in a town not a hundred 
miles from Harvard. Mounted on a sober nag, they 
also claimed companionship with a bag, evidentiy 
filed with, to them, some valuable commodity. 
Dismounting, the gallant youth left his lady and the 
bag, and proceeded up the avenue of elms leading to 
the pastor’s door, and entered the nunsion. Soon 





and he was of too ardent temperament to be confined 
to the duties of his profession. 
originator and a prominent member of a political 
club, composed of such patriots as Samuel Adams, 


i t in the professi His mind was too active, 


In 1768, he was the 


James Otis, John Hancotk, Dr. Thomas Young, Paul 
Revere, Benjamin Hichborn and others, to the num- 
ber of sixty-one. Dr. Thomas Young was its first 
president, and its deliberations were conducted with 
the greatest secrecy. In 1772, this body of patriots 
originated the political caucus, composed in a large 
part of the substantial mechanics of the north part of 
the city. By this body of men the most important 
matters were decided; the committees for public 
safety, the plans for military companies, and the 
proper means of defence, were here originated and 
put in force. In 1764, General Warren married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Richard Hooton, of Bos- 
ton. Their children were Joseph, who graduated at 
Harvard College, in 1786, and died in 1790; Richard, 
who died at the age of twenty-one; Elizabeth, who 
was the wife of Gen. Arnold Welles; and Mary, wife 
of Judge Newcomb, of Greenfield. 
After the destruction of the tea, in Boston harbor, 
their political meetings were held at the Green 
Dragon Tavern, at the North End, and the records of 
their proceedings were extant many years afterwards. 
Doctor Warren was one of the most active managers 
of the caucus; though zealous, he manifested much 
prudence, and was well qualified to carry on any 
secret business requiring vigil » cir tion 
and care. 
On the evening before the battle of Lexington, the 
10th of April, 1775, he obtained information of the in- 
tended expedition of the British troops against Con- 
cord, and at ten o’clock at night despatched an ex- 
press to John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who 
were at Lexington, to warn them of their danger. 
At the battle of Lexington, Doctor Warren was one 
of the most active in the conflict. It was stated by 
General William Heath, who was present at that 
time, that a ball grazed the head of General Warren, 
and carried off a part of his ear-lock, a long close curl 
just above the ears; his hair being done up in the 
tashion of that day. 
Upon the election of John Hancock to the Conti- 
nental Congress, General Warren was chosen presi- 
dent of the Provincial Congress in his place. He was 
also twice chosen to deliver the public oration on the 
5th of March, in 1772 and 1775, which breathed the 
energy of a great and patriotic mind. 

Four days previous tv the*battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
he received his commission of major general. When 
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encourage the men within the lines, he went down 
from Cambridge, and joined them as a volunteer. 
On the 17th of June, he arrived at Breed’s Hill a 
short time befure the action. Colonel William Pres- 
cott commanded the men within the lines, and upon 
the appearance of General Warren, the former ad- 
dressed him and requested his orders. General War- 
ren told him that Le came not to command but to 
learn, and borrowing a musket from a svldier, he 
mingled in the thickest of the fight, animating and 
encouraging the men by his example. After General 
Prescott had ordered a retreat, it was not without 
the greatest reluctance that General Warren left the 
redoubt. As he was slowly retreating from it, the 
British having full possession, a musket-ball struck 
him in the head killing him instantly. His body was 
buried where he fell. Thus was cut off this gallant 
hero, at the early age of thirty-tive years. 

In the spring of 1776, on the departure of the Brit- 
ish troops from Boston, the body of General Warren 


obscurity, from which there is no escape. We know 


believe it was the sanctuary in which reposed in 
safety every right principle otf morality and virtue, 
and every truth which points out the nobility of man; 
in short, that within its secret chambers there repos- 
ed, during many centuries of darkness, the germs of | 
that civilization which now so distinguishes this 
country and the most enlightened nations of Europe | 
from the rest of the world. 
our institution have ever remained the same, and in 
regard to them there was a remarkable degree of 
unanimity. This is because these principles have ever 
been inculcated at each initiation. 
in the first place, that they were communicated to 
every apprentice taken into these bonds or lodges of 
Freemasons, which were the authors of so many 
works of art during the middle ages, as the rule of 
their life and conduct toward their fellows and the 
world. 


ORIGIN OF FREEMASONRY. 
The origin of Freemasonry is indeed involved in 


t must have existed many centuries ago, and we 





The great principles of 


We will suppose, 


It is safe, we think, to presume that all the govern- 


mental rules and regulations of the society grew up 
—were fashioned—as the necessities of these associa- 
tions required. Hence it is that there exists such an 
exact similarity in every land in the moral teachings 
of the Order, being based, as they are, upon the im- 


mutable principles of right and wrong. The near ap- 

proximation, however, in the forms of government can 

be accounted for, under all the circumstances through 

which the institution has passed, only by regarding 

the force of the grand principle so often inculcated 

in the moral teachings of the Order, of the dignity of 
labor, the supremacy of moral worth over all adven- 
titious circumstances, and the common brotherhood 
and common destiny of the human race—the carry- 
ing out of these principles necessitating a similar 
form of government. 

What these teachings were in the earlier ages of 
our existence as an Order, we only know from its in- 
trinsic evidence of our secret ceremonies as pnfolded 
in the various emblems and symbols of our Order. 
In only a few instances have we on record the rules 
—a few general ones—and regulations of Freemasons. 
These, where they have been authenticated, as col- 
lected from the ancient charges and regulations, are, 
by universal consent, taken and deemed landmarks 
of the Order, as much as the belief in God is a land- 
mark, and in which no change can take place with- 
out destroying the universality of the institution. 
The most noted of these are the *‘ Old Charges,” as 
collected and published by the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, in 1723, and which is contained in what has 
been called “‘ the first masonic book ever published.’’ 
These “‘ Charges,” which we regard as landmarks, 
contain the principles of the Order as above enunciat- 
ed; and though there may exist manuscripts of an 
older date, they enunciate the same doctrines, and 
even if authentic, but add to the authority of the 


authority, beyond which it is not safe to go. The 
compilers of these had undoubtedly before them all 


correctness and reliability of the latter. 








WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


where a well-bred dog would disdain to enter! 





was taken from its burial-place, on Breed’s Hill, and 





re-appearing, he waved his band to the waiting 
damsel, at the same time calling in stentorian tones, 


* Come along, he says he’ll take the beans!” .Guid- | Stone Chapel in Tremont street. The ceremonies | the wondrous insect is hidden and unrevealed. 


ing the steed to the dour, the lady was received by 
her would-be lord, and soun “the twain were made 


| Were conducted by the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
of which body General Warren was grand master. 


one desh,” and the ininister was left in possession of | Congress resulved that a monument should be erected 


& goudly supply of beans. 
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T part with thee, 
As wretches that are doubtful of hereafter, 
Part with their lives—unwilling, loath and fearful, 
And trembling at futurity.—Rowe. 





to his memory, and that his eldestson should be edu- isles on the bosom of the sea. So with us, brethren; links your thoughts now with heaven,. It is the 
cated at the national expense. There are few names | our working is secret, but the monuments of our vic- | pledge of aspiritual bond here, to be renewed here- 
Our | after. 


in the annals of American patriotism more dearly 


cherished by the brave and good; few that will shine | last and greatest task is to re-establish virtue on the | Cestors, that: 
with more increasing lustre, as the obscurity of time | throne of the worli—a great and divine task, and 
grows darker, than that of General Joseph Warren. | not to be won without unwearied toil, and perhaps 


tal eye can penetrate. 


| tories are strewn over the earth, visible to all. 


“ Old Charges ” of 1723, and confirm them as the chief 


the documents we have recently found of an’older 
date, and many more quite as authentic. These more 
ancient ones are therefore valuable only as relics of 
the past, and as confirming by their similarity, the 


Consider, brethren, what a life of wretchedness 
and vice stretches through the heart uf the mighty 
city—wretchedness, real, present. Think how many 
the entrenchments were made at Breed’s Hill, to | thousands of virtuous females are suffering all the 
torments and temptations of penury; how many 
widowed mothers and orphan children walk the 
streets in the filthy garb of poverty, or shrink away 
from the public gaze into dismal dens and alleys, 
See 
that group of little children, sleeping in the chill | 
night upon the marble steps of that splendid man- both the purity and durability of wedded love. Just 
sion, with nothing over them but the cold stars, nor | 48 gold does not corrode, and lasts longer than any 
around them but the awful selfishness of society, | other metal, so should conjugal affection, resist the 
Consider this dreadful spectacle of woe! stand face to | 
face for a moment with that terrible misery which | anxieties. 1t should grow brighter with age and use. 
stalks like a huge spectre through our streets by | And then the circlet form tells of endless deeds ot 
both day and night, and say if all this does not open | kindness, running in the daily round of life without 
a vast field for your labors—if there is not yeta great | flaw; smooth and strong should be the bond that 
work for our Order todo? Your mission is beautiful, | unites two hearts, so that’it may not be a fetter to 
divine and holy. You forma part of that great army | gall nora film to break. Look at your wedding-ring, 
of industrials who are laboring to reconstruct the | young wife, and let it be your monitor to suggest all 
tabernacle of humanity. Silently and invisibly you | this. And even though it is no longer the fashion to 
work, but not the less‘effectually. The coral insect inscribe it with quaiut device ur loving words, it will 
labors beneath the surface of the sea, where no mor- | be eloquent to you; and none the less that your tears 
The smiles of a hundred sum- 
brought to Boston. Funeral solemnities were per- | mers. and the frowns of a hundred winters, alternate- 
formed over the remains, on the 18th of April, at the | ly darken or illumine its bosom, and yet the work of | made beth dearer. And you, O mourning widow, 
But | weeping @ good man’s loss, your wedding-ring, wheth- 
| the day of revelation comes, and a new island, beau- er ig is now enamelled with black, or kept in its 
| tiful, green and fresh—the result of this invisible | pristine brightness, what a double precious memorial 
| working—appears, and takes its place with its sister , to you has that little round of plain gold become! It 


suffering and sacrifice. But be not discouraged. The 
day of toil will pass by, the hour of victory will come; 
the storm and cloud will roll away, and the ever- 
lasting stars, clear and serene, will look out upon you 
from the smiling heavens, and a voice, sweeter than 
“the music of the spheres,” will speak from their 
brilliant heights, saying: ‘* Ye weary, toil-worn, bat- 
tle-soiled sons of earth, ascend to your reward, among 
the flame-crowned hosts above.” 


THE THREE STEPS. 

The Three Steps usually delineated upon a mas- 
ter’s carpet, are emblematical of the three principal 
stages of human life, youth, manhood and old age. 
In youth as entered apprentices, we ought indus- 
triously to occupy our minds in the attainment of 
useful knowledge; in manhood, as fellow-crafts, we 
should apply our knowledge to the discharge of our 
respective duties to God, our neighbor and ourselves; 
so that in old age, as master masons, we may enjoy 
the happy reflections consequent on the well-spent 
life, and die in the hope of a glorious immortality. 
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WISDOM, STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 


Wisdom, strength an'l beauty are the three pillars 
which support the institution of Masonry. It is nec- 
essary that there should be wisdom to contrive and 
plan, to draw the designs and lay out the work. Then 
there should be strength to execute the work, and 
beauty to adorn it; for without both of these the 
work would either not be perfurmed, or unseemly 
when done. Contrivance, execution, ornament. 
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LODGE OF SORROW. 
No fewer than 1500 Freemasons held a meeting in 
Paris in honor of those Masens who had died during 
the year. President Lincoln, King Leopold and 
Marshal Magnan were mentioned amongst the de- 
ceased Freemasons. 


WEDDING-RINGS. 

There is no ornament made by the goldsmith that 
has so interesting a history as the ring. From the re- 
motest antiquity it has been in use. Signet rings 
were used in Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and Roman 
times. Their devices preceded, and to some extent 
did the work of the more modern heraldic distinc- 
tions. Rings were used as symbols of hohor, or types , 
of reconciliation, as in the affecting narrative of the 
prodigal son: “ Bring forth the best robe and put it. 
on him, and put a ring on his finger.” 

That rings should very early have become a token 
of affection, and in time an established emblem of the 
nuptial tie, is only a reasonable result of the poetry 
involved in the shape of the ring. For it is the 
emblem of eternity. Its circlet has no beginning and 
noend. True love triumphs over time. In pnrsn- 
ance of this idea came the custom of the wedding-ring 
at the marriage y. Our , though, 
had what is no longer the general custem—posies or 
mottoes engraved on or inside the ring. Those were 
often very impressive and appropriate, and it is to be 
regretted that so good a fashion has gone into disuse. 

What coukd be more beautiful and appropriate as 
nuptial mottoes than the following: 








“* Let him never take a wife 
That will not love her as his life.”” 
“In thee, my love, 
All joy I prove.”’ 
* Beyond this life 
We'll love, dear wife."’ 
“ Divinely knit by grace are we 
* Two made one ; the pledge here see.”’ 
Some mottoes were admonitory, as: 
“ Silence ends -irife 
*Twixt man and wife.*’ 
“ This ring should bind 
Body and mind."’ 


We could give a great number of examples of an- 
cient mottves, but we let these suffice. 

As to ear-rings and nose-rings, they are meant 
merely to hang trinkéts on, and to embellisu beauty; 
but the tinger-ring, especially the wedding-ring, is a 
circlet of joy, and memvry, and pleasant thoughts, 
calling up tender recollections and sweet and solemn 
incidents. Its material of pure, plain gold suggests 





| corroding of angry passions, and the fret of daily 


They have not marred 


| have sometimes fallen on it. 
Sometimes they have 


| the gold or broken the circle. 


| It tells, accurding to a favorite posy of our an- 


“* Death never parts 
True loving hearts."* 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 
Pale as the white rose withering she lay— 
Lovely, though dying—and her eye divine 
Gleamed o'er the decpening shadows of decay, 
Like a stray sunbeam on a ruined shrine. 
She seemed too beautiful for death's embrace, 
And holiness engirt her as a zone; 
Language had fled, but music's pictured grace 
Hung on those lips that late had breathed its tone. 


O thou, the perjured, cruel, faithless, blind! 
How couldst thou bow such sweetness to the dust ? 
How break the heart where thy loved image shrined, 
Dwelt in the beauty of undoubting trust ? 
But thou didst break it. Nature could not cope 
With love neglected, whose undying power, 
E‘en from the very sepulchre of hope 
Gushed forth like perfume from a trampled flower. 


Tears for thine absence, sighs at thy neglect, 
Prayers for thy safety, smiles at thy return, 
And a fond blindness to thy worst defect— 
Thou didst repay with undissembled scorn. 
Yet there she lay, and on her dying bed 
She blessed thy name—then kissed the lock of hair 
That from thy brow in happier days she shred— 
Then looked to heaven, and prayed to meet thee there! 


And with a holy look of hope and peace, 
She bowed her head—the parting pang was o’er— 
Yet no convulsion marked the soul's release, 
The pallid lip a smile of rapture wore: 
Her fleeting soul one radiant beam had caught, 
Warm from the fountain of Eternal Day, 
And left the image of the breathing thought 
Impressed in beauty on the breathless clay. 


I saw her buried with patrician state— 

The sable plumes waved proudly o'er her bier, 
With all the pomp that riches arrogate, 

To deck the dust to which they yield no tear; 
And as I gazed upon the formal scene, 

Where all was cold collectedness and art, 
I thought one tear of secret grief had been 

A fitter tribute to’a broken heart. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GRENADIER’S STORY. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





Nor long ago,I chanced to be in Paris. I was 
stopping there, partly for pleasure, and partly on 
business. One day I had been to adistant part of the 
city, and was returning to my hotel, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a funeral procession passing 
near me. It was small, and thinly attended, but I 
thought it one of the most striking and picturesque I 
had seen in all Europe. 

Following the hearse were a few officials, and be- 
hind them walked three or four feeble, tottering old 
men, who endeavored, with martial pride, to carry 
themselves erect, but in vain. That they had good 
cause for this feeling was plain enough, for I saw at 
a glance, from their old, faded uniforms, that they 
were survivors of the “Old Guard” of Napoleon, 
with whose deeds the world has rung. In all, there 
were not more than ten persons following the corpse; 
but I could not help feeling strangely attracted by 
the scene, and I wished that the great painter Hor- 
ace Vernet were then living, that he might transfer 
it to his magic canvas. 

Dismissing my conveyance, I followed the proces- 
sion on foot. It continued its silent march, until it 
reached a small, humble cemetery, and there depos- 
ited the remains. 

As the group turned away from the grave, I ap- 
proached one of the old grenadiers, and, saluting him 
respectfully, said: 

“Pardon, monsieur, 
Guard,’ I believe?” 

The old man returned my salute, and replied, 
politely: 

“ Monsieur is right.” 

“T am astranger,” said I, “an American, and 
have been greatly interested in what I have seen to- 
day. 1 would esteem it both a favor and an honor if 
you would explain to me its meaning.” 

“Some other time,” said the old man. ‘“ My com- 
rades are returning, and I must go with them. It 
you would call at our quarters—” 

“T would be glad,” I remarked, “ if you wou!d go 
back to my hotel with me, and dine with me. I will 
send you safely to your quarters again.” 

The old man’s face flushed with pride, and he ac- 
cepted my offer at once. Informing his companions 
of his intention, he rejoined me, and, bowing to them, 
we left the cemetery. Calling a fiacre, we were soon 
at my hotel. The old scldier remained with me until 
late in the evening, when I sent him back to his 
quarters in a conveyance, and I am sure that I never 
spent a more agreeable time in my lite. 

After we had dined, and were sitting over our wine, 
I questioned the old man concerning the soldier, 
whose funeral I had witnessed. 

* Monsieur,” said he, “ that was one of the bravest 
men that ever drew asword. He was not a French- 
man, buta Mameluke. When the emperor, then the 
First Consul, was in Egypt, 1 was with him. We had 
taken Cairo, and were preparing fur a march further 
into the enemy’s country. For the day to which I 
shall call your attention, Bonaparte had established 
his headquarters in an old building near the walls of 
the city. I was on guard at the door of the room in 
which he was transacting his business. My post was 
just outside of the room, in a large hall filled with 
innumerable crevices in the wall. Ouce or twice I 
thought 1 saw something moving in one of these 
crevices, but I dismissed the idea as a mere fancy. 


You were one of the ‘Old 
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“At last the First Consnl left the room, and went 
down the hall fursomething. Hereturned my salute 
with asmile and a kind word, and I followed him 
with a grateful gaze. Suddenly something sprang 
forward toward# him, and I saw the gleam of a dag- 
ger. With a shriek of horror, I sprang forward with 
my musket clubbed, and in another moment the 
would-be assassin was lying at my feet. I was about 
to bayonet him, when the Consul stopped me, and 
even permitted the man to rise. 

“The fellow was a tall, fine-looking Mameluke, 
and I knew, by the calm, unfaltering eye with which 
he met our gaze, that he possessed all the bravery of 
his race. The Consul looked him squarely in the 
face, and then held out his hand for the dagger. The 
man handed it to him calmly, and then bared his 
breast, fully expecting that the next instant would 
find the blade planted in his heart. But the Little 
Corporal was neither an assassin nor an executioner; 
yet Lexpected him to order me to take the Mameluke 
into custody. Instead of doing this, he asked the 
man: 

‘** Why did you seek to take my life?’ 

““*You are the enemy of my country, and of my 
religion,’ was the reply, in excellent French. 

“**Do you love your country so much as to risk 
your life for it so rashly?’ asked Bonaparte. 

“The man smiled proudly. 

“*T know how to die,’ he said. 

“The First Consul was silent a moment. Then, 
handing the dagger to the man again, he pointed to 
the open street, and said: 

“*Go. Youare free; but remember a brave man 
should never stuop to do a coward’s work.’ 

“The Mameluke started with intense astonish- 
ment, and his face twitched nervously with emotion. 
Then, bowing reverently to Napoleon, he left the 
place. 

“*T owe you my thanks for your prompt interfer- 
ence,’ said the Consul to me, as I stood staring at him 
in blank amazement. ‘You seem surprised; but 
mark my words, mon ami, I have changed an enemy 
into a friend.’ 

“Being on guard just at the entrance of the First 
Consul’s apartment, I was not relieved. Late in the 
afternoon, I was astonished to see the Mameluke en- 
ter the hall again. He came up opposite the door, 
and stood with his arms folded, leaning against the 
wall. I ordered him away, sternly, but he refused to 
go. He told me he would stay there until he had 
seen the Frank Emir, as the natives called the Con- 
sul. I might fire on him, if I would, but he would 
not move until he had seen him. Finally, I conclud- 
ed to let him remain, but to watch him closely. He 
remained, standing motionless, with his arms folded, 
his head bent on his breast, and his eyes cast on-the 
ground, and but for his slow, heavy breathing, one 
might have taken him for a statue. 

“At last the door opened, and Napoleon came out. 
Instantly the Mameluke fell on his knees at his feet, 
and bowed his head to the pavement. 

*** Well,’ exclaimed Napoleon, in a tone of annoy- 
ance, ‘ what now?’ 

““* Mighty Emir,’ said the man, with his head still 
bowed, ‘to-day you spared my life when it was in 
your power. I havecome now to place my life in 
your hands. Tell me how I can serve you.’ 

“In short, the man offered to enter our service to 
prove his devotion to the Consul, which was as strong 
as it was sudden. 

“Napoleon was at that time contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a body-guard of the Mamelukes, and 
accepted the man’s offer. In a short time this guard 
was organized, and was immediately attached to his 
person. The. Mameluke, whose name was Ali, re- 
ceived a sergeancy in it. He made a splendid soldier, 
and his attachment to our great commander was 
equal to that of the oldest grenadier in the service. 
He watched his benefactor closely and vigilantly, and 
once saved his life. He éame to France with the em- 
peror, when he left Egypt. When the Legion of 
Honor was established, he was one of the first to win 
the cross. He rose to the rank of lieutenant, but re- 
fused to receive any higher promotion, for fear that 
it might remove him from his proximity to Napoleon. 

“In the Russian campaign, his right foot was frozen, 
but he kept on with a determination that surprised 
every one who knew him. Waterloo was nearly a 
deathblow to him, and I believe nothing but a hope 
that he might live to see the emperor avenged, kept 
him from committing suicide. The re-establishment 
of the empire, under our present sovereign, partly 
consoled him, and he lingered on until his death, two 
days ago. 

‘No one ever knew of his attempt to assassinate 
Napoleon, for you are the first person to whom I have 
mentioned it, and the emperor never spoke of it. 

“Al, monsieur, he was a brave man, and a faithful 
one, and had he been set to watch Blucher, we should 
have slept in Brussels the night after Waterloo.” 

The old soldier paused, and, filling his glass, drank 
Silently to the memory of his dead comrade. 








GOD’S GIFTS. 

After all, what are the greatest gifts that God gives? 
Are they not the natural gifts that God gives toevery 
one of us? Are they not that marvellous faculty of 
genius that operates we know not how, but which does 
part one man from another; and is this not greater 
than any inheritance of outside things, which, after 
all, are little more to any man than the dress he wears 
fur a season, and casts off forever in his hearse? Is not 
this imperishable gift of genius a gift greater than any 
of the external circumstances which belong, not in- 
deed to us, but are the mere accidents ofjlife, while 
each plays his little part in the sight of man? 
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BARBARA GRAY'S STORY. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 








Four summers ago, I met a Miss Gray, an actress, 
in whom I became much interested. She seemed to 
be quite alone in the world, and would neither make 
friends with any one, nor allow those who felt friend- 
ly towards her to approach her. Her face showed 
that once she had been very beautiful, and her eyes 
were still full of fire and spirit; but there was also 
such a look of hopelessness in them as made one’s 
heart ache to see. 

She was sick for a few days, and I, knowing it, sent 
her some little delicacies. Afterward, she was more 
friendly with me, and at last, without my asking it of 
her, phe wrote out this part of her life for me, which 
follows: 

“You have been kind to me, and I have paid you 
in coin of a different sort. Icannot be kind to any 
one now. All I want of the world, is to keep out of 
my way, and let me go my own road. I will tell you 
why: 

‘Long ago, I loved. I was poor then, but I was 
honest. Guy Hampton knew that; and I was fool 
enough to believe that because my face was pretty, 
and my heart was pure, he loved me as a man lovesa 
woman he means to call his wife. He was so tender 
of me ina thousand nameless ways, that what came 
into my soul for him was more like the devotion one 
gives to God, than like the love most women have. 
I could feel the blood quicken in my veins, as the 
hour drew near which would bring him to my side, 
and if, perchance, something detained him for fifteen 
minutes beyond the usual time, how I fretted myself 
lest evil might have befallen him! Who knew but 
what he might have been waylaid, and perhaps mur- 
dered, and was even now lying, with upturned face 
and staring eyes, not half a block from my own door? 
Often and often have I prayed God to keep him safe, 
and, as his name was reverently upon my lips—as it 
was always reverently in my heart—his step would 
come bounding up the stairs, and the quick, glad 
clasp of his hand would drive off all my fears, and 
bring such sunlight and joy as human souls must feel 
when the mortal is cast off, and heaven’s gate is clos- 
ed behind them. 

“How hungry I was before his love came!—though 
God knows I had better have starved than eaten of 
such food! But I did not know it then. How should 
I? And if I had, Ido not know but I should have 
loved him all the same. We women are such fools! 
To those that trample us down the deepest we give the 
most ; and what is worse—O pity !—what is once given 
can never be taken back. 

“If he had put me upon the rack until but one 
breath of life remained, I should undoubtedly have 
spent that breath in declaring my forgiveness of him! 

“T boarded with an aunt of mine then, a staid, re- 
spectable woman, aud sewed on a machine for a liv- 
ing, and, oncein a while, I went out to do needle- 
work by the day. It was quite in the last of Novem- 
ber, that a Miss Vaughn came for me to go and make 
her bridal trousseau. It would pay well, and I agreed 
to go; so every morning—she lived in the suburbs of 
the city—her carriage came for me, and as early as 
seven o’clock I was ready to commence. I used to 
wonder, sometimes, while the deiicate, costly fabrics 
were slipping through my fingers, what my bridal 
outfit would be; and for the instant I half envied the 
mistress of so much elegance. But when I thought 
of Guy, my envy vanished. Had I not sweet love? 
And, after all, God was kind tome. Iwas very good 
in those days, and thought all men and women were 
angels—or the majority, at least! My awakening 
came quite soon enough. 

“Just over the table where I am writing, there is a 
picture, and trom that picture a woman’s face looks 
down upon me, wild, desperate, and full of angry 
vengeance. Handsome, too—O,so handsome!—but 
one can see, at a glance, that all hopes for this 
world vanished long ago—and for the next? You 
would not ask, if the eyes should once meet yours, 
with their stony, reckless stare. 

“ T love this picture, because that woman and I are 
perhaps alike. I have looked at it for hours at a 
time, since this mad despair settled upon my soul, 
and someway, whenever I look upon it, Guy’s face 
comes back to me in all its olden glory. Once in a 
while, my eye wanders off beyond the woman, to a 
strip of sky where the sunlight is dying, and then, 
for a second, I think of the sweet old time as if it had 
never passed; but always and always my vision ends 
with the woman’s mad, despairing eyes. 

“Just about a week betore the day set for Miss 
Vaughn’s marriage, she came to me, and said that the 
wedding was to be two days sooner than at first in- 
tended, so that some one of her fiiends who was go- 
ing abroad could be present, and she wished to know 
if I could remain over night, instead of going home, 
so as to sew later. I should not be sorry, she said. I 
told her yes, and, gathering up theskirt of her bridal 
dress, I threw the white slreeny silk over her shoul- 
der. Just then a voice sounded up the stairs. 

‘Agnes! Agnes!’ and instantly quick footsteps 
tollowed. 

“The door stood half open. Miss Vaughn threw 
it back, and stepping before it, said, gayly: 

“** Look at your bride, my dear.’ 

***Queen of beauty! Such—’ 

“The voice stopped abruptly. It was Guy Hamp. 
ton that stood looking into our faces. 

“TI did not cry out nor faint. I only stood stone- 
| still, staring into the foul traitor’s eyes, like one de- 








mented. What an ending for my young life! Mix 
Vaughn came towards me, wonderingly. I ronseg 
myself as her hand almost touched me. 

“<Ofry I cried. ‘I could kill you, if your hang 
touched mine!’ And, with a whirl, I was past them 
both, and running down the stairs. 

“Outinto the night I rushed, where the street. 
lamps glared into my eyes, and people were hurrying 
to and fro, as if all the world were gay and happy, 
my head bare, nothing about my shoulders, but—my 
God !—something upon my soul like what I had read 
of hell! 

“Once I ran against a woman, but she only mum. 
bled out something, and stood aside for me to pass, 

“My aunt met me in the middle of the hall. 


“What is it, Barbara?’ 1 remember of hearing | 


1 
t 


her say, and that is al. 

“For weeks I was raving in delirium, and long be- 
fore T could raise my head from my pillow, Agnes 
Vaughn and Guy Hampton were married. 

“‘ When I did at last come back to life, I was a dif. 
ferent woman. I had eaten of Dead-Sea apples, and 
all tenderness seemed to have died out of my life, 
The stones themselves could not have been harder or 
more indifferent than was my heart. I worked to get 
bread to eat, but there was no more singing over my 
needle, no more bright heres to beckon me on to the 
future. 

“A year afterward, the day after Christmas, I went 
to the door to answer a ring, and Guy Hampton stood 
upon the steps. I slammed the door in his face, with- 
out a word, and went back to my stitching. I Want- 
ed nothing from him—not even a word—for what 
could he say? The words men say to women who are 
not their wives, but who may perhaps be their ‘ain 
true love,’ should never be said tome. All the curse 
he could bring upon me was mine already. I want- 
ed no deeper one. 

“That night, just at dusk, this note came to me 
from Agnes Vaughn: 


“*Guy Hampton, my husband, was thrown from 
an omnibus this afterncon, and is dying. He says he 
has wronged you, and he cannot die without seeing 
you. Will you come?—AGNES VAUGHN HAMPTON.’ 


“*Let him die!’ Isent back in return; but, wo- 
man-like, followed the answer fifteen minutes after- 
ward. I could not stay away. He might be wicked, 
but I had loved him. 

“When I reached his home, he was dead, and in 
his stiff, pulseless hand he grasped the slip of paper 
containing my cruel words—‘Let him die!” ” 





PLEA FOR TIGHT-LACING. 

A lady correspondent writes as follows on the sub- 
ject of wearing corsets: ‘‘I am one of those pitiable 
objects who occasionally draw forth the warning re- 
marks of doctors and elderly ladies—I am the envied 
possessor of a waist of sixteen inches. Now, please, 
Mr. Editor, allow me, as one of your constant readers, 
to say a very few words on the other side; for you 
know no one can judge properly of a question, with- 
out hearing both sides. In the first place, as regards 
the beauty of a small waist, the present style of dress 
makes a natural-sized waist look terribly clumsy. It 
is all very well for the Greeks and Romans, and the 
often-referred-to Venus de Medicis, but not for a 
young lady of our own times. Next, as to the dread- 
ful effects of tiglst-lacing. When stays were made of 
buckram and iron, the doctors might have had some 
cause to write against them; but look at the beauti- 
ful French corsets now universally worn. They are 
quite a different article of dress. Besides, even in 
the last century, when stays were made so stiff and 
cut so straight, ladies enjoyed good health, and were 
even more robust than those of the present day. 
Again, there are actually more women in the king- 
dom than men, which would not be the case if, during 
so many years (I may say centuries), tight-lacing had 
really been the ‘suicide’ it has been called. I have 
often thought it very hard that, if a young lady faints 
or dies suddenly, she should immed@iately be accused 
ot having brought it on by tight-lacing. Do men 
never faint or die suddenly? and are they not subject 
to consumption, spinal deformities, and those other 
diseases which have beer ascribed to the corset? For 
my own part, I have never suffered any inconvenience 
from this fashion, and my waist is smaller than the 
majority. The great secret is to begin early; by this 
means the figure is moulded easily to aslender shape, 
without the compreasion necessary when the figure 
has been neglected till an advanced age. If the cor- 
set is carefully fitted, and plenty of room allowed 
round the upper part of the chest, no inconvenience 
need be caused. Can we be blamed for doing our best 
to please? Gentlomen adwire a slender figure; and 
can it be expected that any one will voluntarily make 
a ‘wall-flower’ of herself, because those to whom 
fashion is no longer an object of concern rake up old- 
fashioned prejudices against the most attractive ele- 
ment of female beauty?” 





NO INACTION IN NATURE. 

There is no inaction in Nature. What appears to 
be still, such as masses of stone, are not inactive, but 
are held together by a force which is continually ex- 
erting itself. Millions of years ago the young sun 
shone on the forests, which, having sunk beneath the 
waves, are now our coal-beds; and at the present 
time we are digging up the buried chemistry of the 
sun, and using it tor the purpose of rushing through 
space at the rapid rate of an express train. 





Poets are all who love—who feel great truths— 
And tell them.—Bailey. 
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RIDDLES. 

Before my birth I have a name, 
But as soon as born I lose the same; 
And when I'm laid within the tomb, 

1 do my father’s name assume; 
“ I change my name three days together, 

t live but one in any weather, 

we To-day. 
A word that's composed of three letters alone, 

And is backward and forward the same; 
Without speaking a word, makes its sentiments known, 

And to beauty lays principal claim. 





The eye. 
Once in a year I ‘m sought with care, 
And all that year I'm trusted; 
But when that year is out, you are 


With my advice disgusted. 
® Almanac. 


What ladies with a grace may do; 

What, when you 're dressed, sits well on you; 
What many a man who has a wife, 

Submits to, for a quiet life. 
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Anything. 


The Nor’wester says the Hudson Bay Company re- 
cently forwarded to St. Paul six thousand mink skins, 
contained in twelve ordinary-sized boxes—probably 
the most valuable package of furs ever sent to St. 
Paul. They were sold at nine dollars each, making a 
total of $54,000. The duty upon the skins was $1200 
in gold. 
In a town in Connecticut resides a man who made 
a fortune in the milk business, by not giving the full 
measures; as he grew rich he thought he would 
1 his pation to something more respectable, 
and ‘accordingly bought a grist-mill. In conversa- 
tion with his wife, he said he did not feel right about 
the cheating in the milk business, and wished a way 
could be devised whereby he could repay in the grist- 
mill what he had cheated inthe other. At last they 





large as the milk measures were too small. 


Portugal and her husband some jewels. 





or queen alone the privilege of raising whatever fel 
at their feet. Then handing th 





show the queen of 
A jeweller in Paris called to show pee oh aaeniamate 
dd 

handed a magnificent necklace of black pearls an 
diamonds to Queen Pia, it slipped from her hand and for defence. 
fell on the ground, The jeweller stooped to catch it, chee 
when Dom Luiz prevented him by remarking that is the oldes' 
the etiquette of the Portuguese court gave the king 


e 0 t to his ‘ 
wife, he said, “‘ What the queen has touched is hers.” | Hardee, in? 
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A swindler recently “did” the oil brokers in Phil- | for an asaau 





The difference was a handsome protit to bim. e 


adelphia out of several thousand dollars, by employ- 
ing one broker to buy and another to sell the same 
stock. He put up a margin of $1000 with one broker, 
and received through his other the cash for sales. 


A man recently put his head into the carriage of 
the Prince of Wales, and said, ‘“ Now, your royal 
highness, you must give me something to-night.” 
The prince sent him to the magistrates, and they 
gave him seven days in jail. F 
A Vermont sergeant wrote to a New York girl who 
pinned her name to some clothing he received 
through the sanitary commission, and the corresponu- 
dence led to courtship and marriage; and now the 
sergeant finds he has a good wife and a cool half 
million in money besides. 
A Richmond paper says the legislature ought to 
protect the interests of young ladies, fur,without the 
aid of legal enactments, the widows are sure to play 
the grab game in securing husbands. 
The gamins of New York have devised a new in- 
dustrial scheme. They go about the streets and 
piers, with little canvas bags, and steal cotton in 
small quantities from imperfectly bound bales, or 
from heaps which are to be assorted and re-baled. 
Mr. Stannard, of Russell, Hampden county, shot a 
wildcat in that town, recently, that weighed twenty- 
six pounds. It was purchased by Mr. J. G. Scott, 
teacher of the Normal School at Westfield, for the 
cabinet of that institution. 
“You labor overmuch in your composition, doc- 
tor,” said a flippant clergyman to a venerable divine. 
“[ write a sermon in three hours, and make nothing 
of it.’—“So your congregation says,” quoth the 
doctor. 
A couple in Litchfield county, Conn., had lived to- 
gether tor ten years, supposing themselves married. 
Difficulties having arisen, one applied to the court for 


married. 



















minutes with ice an inch thick. 


adivorce. Upon investigation it was found out that 
they had never been legully married, Like sensible 
people, they gave up the idea of a divorce, and were 


In 1709, occurred what was long ealled “the cold 
winter,” when the frost penetrated three yards into 
the earth. In 1716, booths were erected on the 
Thames. In 1744, the strongest ale in England, ex- 
posed to the air, was covered in less than fifteen 
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A lady and gentleman called at a store a day or 
two since to make some purchases. The lady was | ~--- 
talkative, and purchased one or two articles. When 
the twain were about to take their leave, the accom- | 2; Mr 
modating salesman asked the lady, who had dune the 
talking and paid the bill, if she would not purchase 
one or more of his tasteful hats for her boys. The | 
lady, assuming the dignity of Queen Elizabeth, sai¢, 
“No, I have only been married about tweity min- | 
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The World im Bliniature. 


RIDDLES. 


Before my birth I have a name, 
But as soon as born I lose the same; 


Buch in Little. 


Phil Sheridan at the beginning of the rebellion 
vowed he would be a captain. He is now a general. 
The house has voted to give universal suffrage to 
the colored men of the District of Columbia. 


A very nice Chowder. 


The Bouscheeper. 4 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. ori 
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Take a cod and haddock; skin them, and take out 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


works was written express 
the copyright is secured acco 
single copies by mail, 


both, and running down th 
‘ iray, an actress,| ‘‘Outinto the night I raed, ethene the 
F. Be, sounet to oe glared into my eyes, and people were herr 
‘ A make and fro, as if all the world were gay and h 
1 felt friend- | My head bare, nothing about my shoulders, bata 
> y 


‘ er face showed | God!—somethin 
al, and her eyes | Of hell! S Spon my soul Hie What I had Tead | 
\ 


t there was also| “Once Iran against a wo! 
as made one’s ree Something, and stood aside for me to Pass, 
teil ni Ty aunt met me in the middle of the hall 
ng it, sent What is it, Barbara?’ I remember of ‘ 
d, she was more | her say, and that is all, Rely 
my asking itof| ‘‘ For weeks I was rayvin 
® for me, which Pi xeon raise my head from my pillow Agn 
aughn and Guy Hampton w i " 
have paid you| ‘“‘ When I did at] mack to if, I 
ast come back to life 
@ kind to any | ferent woman. I had eaten of Dead-Sea : ee i 
3 : keep out of | all tenderness seemed to have died out of er ite, 
will tell you be eo themselves could not have been phe done 
ore indifferent than was m he 
y heart. I worked 
ian venpe was no more singing shes as 
more bri; 
ieee © bright hopes to beckon me on to the 
it 
“ acumen anne day after Christmas, I went 
swer ar tood 
upon the steps. I satamned thee ri eine ‘< 
= @ word, and went back to my stitching. Team 
nothing from him—not even a word—for what 














man, but she only mum. 
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g in delirium, and long be- 


hen, but I was 
and I was fool 
we was pretty, 
“8 @ man lovesa 
@ was so tender 
that what came 
1e, devotion one 
‘t women have, 


And when I'm laid within the tomb, 

I do my father’s name assume ; 
A I change my name three days together, 

Yet live but one in any weather. 

To-day. 

A word that ‘s composed of three letters alone, 
And is backward and forward the same; 
Without speaking a word, makes its sentiments known, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 


sh 


The eye. 
Once in a year I'm sought with care, 
And all that year I'm trusted; 
But when that year is out, you are 
With my advice disgusted. 


m 
Almanac. 
What ladies with a grace may do; 

What, when you ‘re dressed, sits well on you; 
What many a man who has a wife, 

Submits to, for a quiet life. 


w 


Anything. 





The Nor’wester says the Hudson Bay Company re- 
cently forwarded to St. Paul six thousand mink skins, 


the most valuable package of furs ever sent to St. 


total of $54,000. The duty upon the skins was $1200 
in gold. 
In a town in Connecticut resides a man who made 


A man in London has been sent to jail seven days 
for begging. 

Foot-bridges are to be thrown over some of the 
London street-crossings. 

A young oil operator, yet in his teens, has sold his 


They tell of fifteen-sixteenths of an oil property 
selling for $1,650,000. 

Father Hyacinthe, of Paris, pronounces man “a 
non-commissioned officer in the army of apes.” 


are of oil wells in Pennsylvania for $250,000. 


the bones. Put the heads and bones on to boil in 
about three quarts of cold water and a little salt. 
Cut the fish in small pieces, about four or six inches 
square; wash aud wipe them dry; flour them a little. 
Cut about a quarter of pound of salt pork in thin 
slices; fry them a nice brown; cut up two onions and 
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A woman ip Chicago, who was not yet sixteen, was 
arried and divorced in eight days. 
Bristol Bill the burglar has been captured in Can- 


ada. He employed his leisure in robbing a bank. 


Two men were blown to pieces while loading a cart 
ith shell in Richmond. 
Those who furnished substitutes have petitioned 


the legislature for reimbursement. 


The London Times says, that if we can pay our 


national debt, England can. 


A New York religious paper comes out very loudly 


contained in twelve ordinary-sized boxes—probably | ang poldly for the right of women to vote. 


One little village in Michigan made $90,000 worth 


Paul. They were sold at nine dollars each, making a of peppermint last year. 

The empress of France gave up a proposed journey 
to America on account of the cholera. 

The Concord young lady is styled the skatorial 


fry them in the fat of the pork, but be careful not to 
burn or have them too brown; take out the onions 
and pork. Have ready six potatoes, cut in thin 
slices. Puta layer of fish into a pot (having the pork 
at the bottom), with a little fried onion, potatoes, 
pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour; another 
layer of fish, then the onions, potatoes, pepper, salt 
and flour; and so on until allisin. Then strain the 
water that the heads-and bones have been boiling in, 
through a cullender, on to the fish; if not enough to 
cover the fish, add hot water. Split six crackers, dip 
them in cold water quickly, and put them over the 
top; set it on the fire; let it boil thirty minutes. 
‘Then add a quarter of a pound of butter and two 
spoonsful of flour braided together, and a glass of 
white wine, if you like; let it boil a few minutes; 
just before dishing, add a quart of cream or milk; 
give it one boil, and it is ready for the table. 
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Beef Soup. 
‘Take a head of celery, one quarter of a white cab- 
bage, shaved very fine, three carrots, two turnips, 


| 
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each, or 


Frontier Adventure. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SER 
San Juan d’Ulloa. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: or 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAG 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
GE. 


ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
ONE-EVED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, 
JIG POTT 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 





BRILLIAN’T NOVELETTES 


,and forming the cheapest books in 
to the public. Every one of these 
ly for this establishment, and 
rding to law. ye will send 
pee. for twenty-five cents 
ve copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
EDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
By Dr. J. Hl. RoBinson. 
The Secrets 
E 


ginal Ke Mel 
ce ever offere 


ost 


VICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


. The Miser of 


Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
HE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


By Francis A. DURIVA 


HE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 


GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 


dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERRY. 
The Mysterious 

Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

ER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale oft Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S.VINTON. 
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a fortune in the milk business, by not giving the full | queen in Chicago. 


y veins, as the 
measures; as he grew rich he thought he would A ship that a great many New Yorkers are anxious 
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«him for fifteen 


could he say? The words men Say to women who are 


not their wives, but who may perhaps be their ‘ain and two onions, cut very fine; put this all into a 


soup-pot, with two quarts of cold water, and boil it 






AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 


to command is the New York collectorship. of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
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PLEA FOR TIGHT-LACING. 


A lady correspondent writes as fo 
ect of wearing corsets: 


k, this note came to me 
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NO INACTION IN NATURE 
There is no inaction in Nature. ‘ 
be still, such as masses of stone 
are held together by a force whi 
erting itself. Millions of years 
shone on the forests, wade see the Rime | yo 
waves, are now our coal-beds; and at the cuneak 
time we are digging up the buried chemistry of th 
sun, and using it tor the purpose of rushing thr 4 
space at the rapid rate of an express train. ae 

es 
Poets are all who love—who feel great truths— 
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And tell them.—Bailey. 


change his occupation to something more respectable, 

and accordingly bought a grist-mill. In conversa- 

tion with his wife, he said he did not feel right about 

the cheating in the milk business, and wished a way 
could be devised whereby he could repay in the grist- 
mill what he had cheated inthe other. At last they 
settled on the following plan, which was, to have the 
measures with which they took toll as much too 
large as the milk measures were too small. 

A jeweller in Paris called to show the queen of 
Portugal and her husband some jewels. As he 
handed a magnificent necklace of black pearls and 
diamonds to Queen Pia, it slipped from her hand and 
fell on the ground. The jeweller stooped to catch it, 
when Dom Luiz prevented him ‘by remarking that 
the etiquette of the Portuguese court gave the king 
or queen alone the privilege of raising whatever fell 
at their feet. Then handing the ornament to his 
wife, he said, ‘‘ What the queen has touched is hers.” 


A swindler recently “did” the oil brokers in Phil- 
adelphia out of several thousand dollars, by employ- 
ing one broker to buy and another to sell the same 
stock. He put up a margin of $1000 with one broker, 
and received through his other the cash for sales. 

The difference was a handsome protit to him. * 
Aman recently put his head into the carriage of 
the Prince of Wales, and said, “Now, your royal 
highness, you must give me something to-night.” 
The prince sent him to the magistrates, and they 
gave him seven days in jail. , 
A Vermont sergeant wrote to a New York girl who 
pinned her name to some clothing he received 
through the sanitary commission, and the correspon- 
dence led to courtship and marriage; and now the 
sergeant finds he has a good wife and a cool half 
million in money besides. 
A Richmond paper says the legislature ought to 
protect the interests of young ladies, for, without the 
aid of legal enactments, the widows are sure to play 
the grab game in securing husbands. 
The gamins of New York have devised a new in- 
dustrial scheme. They go about the streets and 
piers, with little canvas bags, and steal cotton in 
small quantities from imperfectly bound bales, or 
from heaps which are to be assorted and re-baled. 
Mr. Stannard, of Russell, Hampden county, shot a 
wildcat in that town, recently, that weighed twenty- 
six pounds. It was purchased by Mr. J. G. Scott, 
teacher of the Normal School at Westfield, for the 
cabinet of that institution. 
“You labor overmuch in your composition, doc- 
tor,” said a flippant clergyman to a venerable divine. 
“I write a sermon in three hours, and make nothing 
of it.’—“So your congregation says,” quoth the 
doctor. 
A couple in Litchfield county, Conn., had lived to- 
gether for ten years, supposing themselves married. 
Difficulties having arisen, one applied to the court for 
adivorce. Upon investigation it was found out that 
they had never been legally married. Like sensible 
people, they gave up the idea of a divorce, and were 
married. 
In 1709, occurred what was long called “the cold 
winter,” when the frost penetrated three yards into 
the earth. In 1716, booths were erected on the 
Thames. In 1744, the strongest ale in England, ex- 
posed to the air, was covered in less than fifteen 
minutes with ice an inch thick. 
A lady and gentleman called at a store a day or 


snow storms. 

save expense. 

for defence. 

is the oldest inhabitant. 

and All Fools’ Day Easter Sunday, this year. 


Hardee, in Mobile, a few weeks ago. 





The Illinois Central Railroad will this year pay the 


State a tax of halfa million. 


The Philadelphia legislature proposes to prevent 


clandestine marriages by law. 


A movement is in progregs in New York to build 


a new church editice for Dr. Bellows. 


At the West, for variety, they have thunder and 
The English army is to be reduced in numbers, to 
In Canada, the forts are being placed in condition 
There is a negro in Vermont 130 years of age. He 
St. Valentine’s Day will be also Ash Wednesday, 
Some Union officers gave a supper to General 


A boy six years old has been arrested in Brooklyn 
for an assault. 
Why is a lady of fashion like a successful sports- 
man? Because she bags the hair. 
The two men who robbed the little boy of $18,000 
in New York, lately, have been arrested. 
The impression in England seems to increase that 
Earl Russell’s ministry is destined to a short life. 
It will require $2,900,000 to re-establish the light- 
houses on the southern coast. 
A scoundrel in the State prison having experienced 
religion, some ministers want him pardoned. 
Two or three new hotels are to be built on Mount 
Desert next season. 
It is much safer to take some men’s money than to 
take their word. 
Since 1860, the population of Illinois has increased 
about 500.000, or nearly thirty-three per centum. 
The horse-car company in Chicago has 300,000 dead 
heads on its list. A terrible mortality. 
General Grant had a splendid New Year’s gift of a 
choice library. 
Madame Celeste was robbed of a diamond worth 
$700 in Pittsburg. 
At one of the slaughters called shooting festivals at 
Compeigne 2467 head of game were sacrificed. 
There are 750,000 barrels of flour stored in New 
York city, and 11,000,000 bushels of cereals. 
The private fortune left by King Leopold is esti- 
mated at £3,200,000 sterling. 
A Mormon, upon marrying his fifth wife, writes a 
touching defence of polygamy to a Chicago paper. 
The cabinet oflicers desire their salaries raised to 
$10,000. 
Mr. Stone, of the Park Street Church, is really 
going to California at last. 
Some of our naval commanders made nearly 
$100,000 during the war. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. John E. French 
Lowell, and Miss Carrie M Kendall, of Brookline, N. 
West Newton, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Edward C. 
Burrage, of Boston, and Miss Julia L. Severance. 
At Rochester, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Henry C. Nye 
and Miss Sarah H. Cole. 
At North Anson, Me., by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. G. S. 
Palmer. of Amesbury, and Miss Nellie M. Getchell. 
At Carmel, Me., by Rev. Holwayv, Mr. Edward 8. 
Rich, of South Boston, and Miss Annie Ruggles. 
At San Francisco, Cal., by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Captain 
William E. Demitt and Mrs. Almira W. Henderson. 


—- Beaths. 
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two since to make some purchases. The lady was 
talkative, and purchased one or two articles. When 
the twain were about to take their leave, the accom- 
modating salesman asked the lady, who had done the 
talking and paid the bill, if she would not purchase 
one or more of his tasteful hats for her boys. 
lady, assuming the dignity of Queen Elizabeth, seit, 


utes. I have no boys yet!” 














The | 


“No, [ have only been married about twe1ty min- 


| In this city, Mr. Thomas J. Lillie, 65: Mr. Edward T. 
| Briggs, 47; Mr. Daniel S. Gould, 52: Mr. Thomas Rand, 
| 62: Mrs M. Josephine Howard, 31; Deacon Levi Fay, 73; 
| Mr. Edmund P. Dolbeare, 75; Mrs. Sarah Barnard, 61. 
At Roxbury, Mr. Charles M. Windship, 34. 
| At Chelsea, Mrs. Sarah Atwood, 78. 
At Somerville, Mr. Abraham M. Moore, 66. 
At Malden, Miss Harriet Battelle, 67. 
At Newton Corner, Dr. Henry Bigelow, 48. 
A\ Walpole, Mr. George Pratt, 69. 
At Lake Village, Mrs. Christeen K. Sargent, 33. 
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it very hot. 
Clear Beef Soup. 
toasted brown and cut into dice form, into the bot- 


tom of the tureen, and strain the soup on it through 
a sieve. 


two hours; then add two quarts of the beef-stock; 
boil this one hour; then take three spoonsful of flour, 
mixed with half a pint of water and a little salt and 
pepper; stir this into the soup half an hour before 
serving it; put two tablespoonsful of India soy into 
the tureen, turn the soup on it, stir it up, and serve 





Make it as the above; put some pieces of bread, 





A Soup made quickly. 
ake two quarts of soup-stock, put it to boil with 
an onion, two carrots, and one turnip chopped fine, 
and season it with pepper and salt. If it is made of 
brown stock, add half a teaspoonful of cloves, and 
boil it half an hour, then add a cup of red wine; but 
if it is made of white stock, put in half a teaspoonful 
of ground mace and a cup of white wine. 





Rice Cake. 
Three eggs, and the same weight of ground rice 
and sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in 
a mould. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVAnus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_tvanvus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No.S5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 
No.?7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs.C.F. 
GERRY. 
—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 


ou. 8. 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLvanvs CoBB, Jk. 
No. £0.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate, 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 
No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus CoBB, JR. 
No. 13.—-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 





Like funeral tapers on the tomb 
Of the sun, stars glimmered through the gloom, 
As painter's pencil and poet's breath 
Brought vividly up the Dance of Death, 
With the grim musician leading away 
The tottering babe and the matron gray, 
As he on lute and dulcimer played; 
But when those figures began to fade, 
A mystic voice in my ear thus spake; 
* Both artist and bard their theme mistake, 
Not that but this is the Dance of Death:"’ 
And, looking again, I saw a heath 
Whose moisture not from the dewdrop came, 
And lit by the muskets’ jet of flame. 
As Death played there on bugle and drum, 
Men said, *“* There 's the voice of Glory—come, 
Let us join the dance ;"’ and upon that field, 
Soon, drunk with the wine of bload, they wheeled, 
And stumbled o'er those who forevermore 
Together were locked though their dance was o'er! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


FORTIETH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

“SHOULD you like to hear a story of a haunted 
house to-night, Young Folks?” asked Mrs. Johnson, 
the Club being assembled, and everything ready for 
a@ beginning. 

“O, that will be splendid! I always like those kind 
of stories; I hope there will be a hobgoblin in it,” 
said Carrie Blanchard. 

“So do I,” said Lizzie Hemenway. ‘There used 
to be a haunted house in Bulgertown, where I visited 
one summer, and all the boys and girls would run as 
fast as they could when they passed it. Aunt Em- 
meline said a former owner hung hiniself in the gar- 
ret, and after that no one could live there without 
being frightened by strange noises up stairs.” 

Every one seemed pleased at the prospect of such a 
story from Mrs. Johnson; stories of wonder and mys- 
tery and unaccountable horrors always being popular 
with children, and indeed grown-up people have a 
partiality to them. 

‘Many years ago, in the town of Boxford, there 
lived two brothers,” commenced Mrs. Johnson, “ by 
the name of Ripley. They were both engaged in 
business, one keeping a grocery store, the other a 
dry-goods store. 

“John Ripley was the grocer, and Martin Ripley 
was the dry-goods merchant. Although brothers, the 
two men were very different, John having such a love 
for money that he would hoard it, and count it with 
all the greed of a miser. But Martin cared little for 
money, beyond enough to supply his daily wants, and 
keep his family comfortable. 

“They were both young men when they were mar- 
ried, and commenced business at the same time. The 
money which they had to start with was inherited 
from their father, who was a hard-working mechanic, 
and had managed by diligence and economy to ac- 
cumulate a sum of money, not sufficient to be called 
a fortune, but enough to be proad of, as every cent 
was earned by skill and industry. Old Mr. Ripley 
had purchased an old mansion-house, built in colonial 
times, and having a very quaint appearance. There 
were @ great many gables and wings; in fact, the 
house looked like a@ conglomeration of every style of 
architecture. There were one or two stone towers, 
almost covered with woodbine and ivy, hiding from 
view the small diamond-paned windows which light- 
ed them. 

“At the division of the property, after the death of 
their father, this old house, with all its curious his- 
tory, came to the share of John. He wanted to live 
in it, but his wite, who was rather a proud woman, 
preferred a more fashionable residence; so he let the 
mansion to a gentleman named Benson, who had 
been travelling for some months with his family in 
England and Germany. The Bensons had seen in 
their travels many old castles and ancient towers, 
and when they saw the old mansion belonging to the 
Ripleys, they had a great desire to live in it, and suc- 
ceeded in hiring it. 

“Things went on very smoothly for a time, until at 
last John Ripley, in trying to get more money, lost 
all that he had. He had been tempted to speculate, 
and failed. His creditors seized all his property, aud 
among it was the old mansion. This was sold at 
auction by the sheriff, and Martin Ripley, in order to 
keep the house in the family, bought it. He had al- 
ways had an affection for the place; it was where he 
was born, and every room in it was endeared to him 
by some happy recollection of his boyhood. There 
was the chamber where his mother passed so many 
days during her last illness, and he remembered how 
he would, on his return from school, run directly to 
her room, and receive her welcome kiss and words of 
praise. Martin had always wanted to own this house, 
and he felt disappointed that it should have fallen to 
John’s lot, but now was a chance to buy it, and have 
it fer hisown. John was quite angry when he saw 
that Martin owned the old house, and he came for- 

ward to claim it, saying that it was not his house, 
and the sheriff had no right to sell it. He had given 
it to his son Edwin, some months before, and there- 


“This was Very shallow reasoning; but John was 
envious to see his brother Martin getting along so 
prosperously, and he determined to deprive him of 
the house if possible. A lawsuit followed, and after 
being in court for a long time, it was decided that the 
house rightfully and lawfully belonged to Martin 
Ripley. 

“Everybody was pleased at the result, for they 
liked Martin very much, and thought that the old 
house ought to be his. They gathered around and 
shook hands with him, while John stood alone, feel- 
ing keenly his misfortunes. He had attempted to 
cheat his brother, and he knew it, and this very feel- 
ing made him unhappy. Martin notified the Bensons 
that after that date the rent for the house must be 
paid to him instead 6f to John, as heretofore. Mr. 
Benson willingly complied with this request, and thus 
John Ripley saw the old mansion pass from his 
possession. 

“One evening, a few weeks after this, as Mr. Ben- 
son was sitting in his parlor alone, reading an inter- 
esting book, he was disturbed by a singular noise in 
the adjoining room, as he thought; it sounded like a 
mufiled stroke, and he counted.twelve such strokes. 
He laid his book down and listened, with his heart 
beating fast, as it is apt to do with persons who are 
startled. All was still, and Mr. Benson was about to 
resume his reading, and consider the sound he had 
heard as some harmless noise, magnified by his im- 
agination, but he had scarcely fixed his attention on 
his book, when distinct and regular fvotsteps were 
heard, almost in the very room where he was sitting. 
Jumping to his feet, Mr. Benson opened a door into 
the hall, and another one into an adjoining room, but 
no one was seen or heard. 

“His family had been abed for more than an hour, 
and there was not one of them that could step so 
heavy as that, either. It was a mystery that disturbed 
Mr. Benson ; he found it impossible to read any longer, 
so he closed his book, locked up the house, and went 
to bed himself. All the next day he thought of the 
strange sounds which he had heard the evening be- 
fore, and he determined to watch for a repetition of 
them. At night he was again sitting alone in the 
same room, deeply absorbed in one of Hawthorne’s 
quaint, bewitching romances; the hours flew rapidly 
by, the fire in the grate burned low, and an awful 
stillness reigned, when suddenly the same peculiar, 
smothered stroke was sounded twelve times. Mr. 
Benson’s blood ran cold in his veins. He listened; all 
was still again as the grave—he could hear nothing 
but his own breathing. But in a minute or two the 
silence was again broken by the sound of footsteps. 
At first they seemed far off, yet nearer they came and 
nearer, until it seemed as if they were in the room; 
but then they grew fainter, and d to be passing 
on, until the sound ceased, and all was still again. 
Mr. Benson was sorely puzzled; he did not believe in 
ghosts or spirits; he knew that these noises could not 
occur without some agency, and he meant to discover 
what it was. Lighting a lamp, he visited every room 
in the old mansion. Many of them were unoccupied, 
and were only used to store things, or for the chil- 
dren to romp in. Coming at last to a chamber occu- 
pied by his two daughters, Louisa and Emmeline, he 
opened the door, and saw that they were awake. 


“*Ts that you, papa?’ asked Emmeline. You have 
been here before, this evening, have you not?’ 

“‘« Been here before!’ exclaimed Mr. Benson, afraid 
that his children might have been disturbed as he 
was. 

““¢ Yes, papa; we were awakened by some noise, 
and I heard your footsteps distinctly. I thought that 
you went through our chamber,’ said Louisa. 

“*} have been up stairs; probably you heard me 
as I went by the door,’ said Mr. Benson, unwilling to 
terrify his daughters by telling them what he had 
heard, 

“He now felt confident that they were awakened 
by the same singular noise which had startled him in 
the parlor. The next night and the next this same 
mystery was repeated, and all Mr. Benson’s investi- 
gations tailed to throw any light upon it. Each night 
the same noise was followed by the same footsteps. 
On the third night, Mr. Benson, having now become 
used to the phenomenon, was musing upon it, and 
trying to find some way to solve the problem, when 
he was startled by a succession of screams resound- 
ing through the hall, and piercing his ears with their 
shriliness. The next instant the door tlew open, and 
Louisa and Emmeline rushed into his arms, white, 
trembling, and terror-stricken. For some minutes 
they could hardly speak, and then they clung to their 
father, and said: 

“QO, we cannot sleep in that chamber again. We 
saw a horrible face, and heard dreadful sounds. 
Somebody is certainly in our room.’ 

“Mr. Benson quieted them as well as he knew how, 
but they could not be induced to go to their chamber 
again. They had heard the same noise as their fa- 
ther, and were trying to get asleep, when they heard 
a slight noise, and saw a dim light tlash for an instant, 
and during that moment saw a hideous face flash out 
from the wall. The eyes were like burning coals, and 
it grinned with teeth like the tusks of a wild boar. 
This was too much tur the Bensons. ‘They resolved 
to quit a house haunted so fearfully. Martin Ripley 
was astonished when he heard the cause of their re- 
moval; he would not believe it; but when the Ben- 
sons had moved away, and the next family were 
equally horrified, and staid there only a month, then 

he began to think that there must be some foundation 
to the stories. The tact of the house being haunted 
became known in the town, and exaggerated ac- 
counts were told, until but few persons dared to pass 
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and Martin began to think it was a poor piece of 
property to own, for from disuse it was rapidly get- 

ting out of repair. Grass and weeds grewin the gar- 

den walks; fat old spiders spun their picturesque 

webs across the window-panes, and whole armies of 
rats and mice raced and rioted through the deserted 

rooms. Bits of plastering fell from the walls, and an 

unhealthy dampness pervaded every room. Martin 

saw that something must be done to keep the man- 

sion from going to complete decay, and the only sure 

remedy was to remove the reputation it had acquired 

of being haunted. So he determined to occupy the 

house himself, and devote his time to unravelling the 

dreadful mystery, His friends advised him not to 

undertake so hazardous a job, for they were sure he 

would regret it; but Martin had made up his mind, 

and would not be dissuaded. He moved into the 

house, and deeply did he regret it, as we shall see. 

“ He did not have to wait long for the goblin noises 

to commence. The house had been aired and cleaned 

from cellar to attic, comfortable furniture had been 

placed in some of the rooms, and Martin Ripley sat 
in the parlor, waiting fur the approach of the hour 
when the sounds were usually heard. He was alone 
in the house; no one was willing to accompany him 

in the undertaking. A small table stood beside him, 

with a lamp on it, and a loaded revolver. He tried to 
read, but could not fix his attention; his mind was 
filled with thoughts of ghosts and goblins and appa- 
ritions, and he almost wished that some spectre would 
walk in and try to frighten him. The noise came at 
last, with its regular repetitions, and soon after, the 
footsteps were heard approaching nearer and nearer, 

until they seemed to recede again, and finally were 
heard no more. Martin Ripley was convinced that 
these things were done by some human agency; he 
did not believe in disembodied spirits playing such 

pranks, and he resolved to discover the cause. Taking 
his lamp and revolver, he commenced a search 

through every room, opening each closet-door, and 

examining thoroughly eyery hiding-place. At length 
he came to the room once occupied by Louisa and 
Emmeline Benson. It was a very old-fashioned 
chamber, with a great deal of panelling about it, and 
had large, deep closets. Martin was particular in his 
search here, but found nothing. He was just leaving 
the room, when he noticed that another light besides 
his own was glimmering on the walls. Turning 
around, he saw over the tireplace a horrid face—the 
same hideous one which had frightened the Benson 
girls so much. Quick as thought, Martin raised his 
revolver, and fired at the object. An unearthly yell 
followed, and the room was in total darkness. Mar- 
tin’s lamp was extinguished, and he had to grope his 
way from the chamber to the parlor, where he could 
relight it. He then returned to the haunted room. 
Groans, as of some one in distress, were heard, and 
in the wall was a small square hole, as if a panel had 
been removed. Climbing to this aperture, Martin 
easily broke away the wood-work, and found a large 
recess inside. He entered, and was shocked to see 
his brother John groaning on the floor, with his arm 
broken by a pistol-shot. The mystery was now un- 
ravelled; John confessed to having haunted the 
house, in order to make it worthless to his brother. 
He had long since discovered a private entrance to 
oneof the old towers, completely hidden by woodbine ; 
this led to a secret room, by a staircase constructed 
between the walls. In this room be had arranged a 
clock so that it only struck once a day, and that was 
at midnight; by muftling the bell, the sound was so 
disguised that no one would think it was a clock that 
made the noise; the footsteps were his when he as- 
cended the hidden staircase, and the horrid face he 
had purchased at a toy-shop, illuminated it with a 
candle, and held it to the aperture in the wall, Mar- 
tin was sorry for the injury he had done his brother 
by using his pistol so hastily, and John repented of 
the mean way he had adopted to damage Martin. A 
reconciliation took place, and after that the brothers 
lived in peace and good will towards each other.” 
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LARGE NOSES. 

The epoch of Louis Quatorze was the epoch of great 
men, great ideas, great things, because it was the 
epoch of large noses. The epoch of the Regency, on 
the contrary, was the epoch of little men, little art, 
little everything, because it was the epoch of little 
noses. All great times, all great peoples, all great 
men have been distinguished by long noses. The nose 
is the rudder of the human frame, only placed in 
front. With a long straight nose one marches direct 
to his goal, without looking to the right hand or to 
the left; but with a short nose, a squat nose, or a nose 
turned up, one advances by tacking in a zigzag line, 
fluttering to and fro like a butterfly. This is the rea- 
son why children, grisettes and negroes have no sta- 
bility of character, in fact have no character at all, 
but cry and sing without cause, and just as chance 
directs them. All the generals of the Order of Jes- 
uits have been long-nosed toa man. The order, in- 
deed, is only recruited from men with long nosés. 
All tounders of empires and systems have been re- 
markable for their long straight noses, such as Alex- 
ander the Macedonian, Augustus Casar, Napoleon, 
Aristotle, Moses, Mohammed, and Ignatius Loyola. 
Socrates, indeed, had little to boast of in this respect, 
but his favorite disciple, Plato, made up for this defi- 
ciency, and had nose enough for both. 





EGOTISM.—He who thinks he can find in himself 
the means of doing without others, is much mistaken ; 
but he who thinks that others cannot do without 





itin the evening. Of course no one would hire it, 


him, is still more mistaken. 


Humors of the Day. 

AN ACTOR'S PRANK. 
John Greene was once playing Smart, in the farce 
of the “ Rendezvous.” ‘This smart lackey makes his 
entrance through a centre window in the back part 
of the scene. Not being very remarkable for agility, 
in jumping into the room from the window, he made 
a rent in his pants, which tor the moment was irre- 
parable. He danced about the stage like Gabriel Ra- 
vel in his “ Brazilian Ape.” Mrs Anderson was play- 
ing Rose, and Smart should have run to her as her 
lover; but instead of doing so, he Jumped round the 
centre-table, keeping his back to the audience, play- 
ing many anties in the background, to hide the rent 
in his unmentionables. But Rose, with all her efforts, 
could not get him down to the footlights to go on 
with the dialogue, which was necessary to give the 
plot of the piece. She began to think he had lost his 
senses. At length he communicated to her by strat- 
agem his sad predicament. They vamped some dia- 
logue that was not in the author, during which they 
whispered side speeches: “Then go off, and repair 
damages as best yeu can; take that table-cover with 
you, and I will sing here.” Greene seized the hint, 
wrapped the table-cover round him as a cloak, and 
made his exit triumphantly, while she whispered to 
the prompter to ring in the orchestra. This song was 
not to have been sung till later in the piece. The 
leader and band ran into the orchestra, wondering 
why they were summoned before the time, and were 
taken ata non plus; but Mrs. Anderson, with great 
presence of mind, winked at the leader, and giving 
aaacue, “ As there is some confusion in the house, I 
think I will sing ‘ The Dashing White Sergeant,’ ” he 
took the hint, and struck up the symphony, and she 
sang it toa double encore. By that time Greene had 
donned a new pair of white pants, entered at the end 
of her song, and they tinished the scene with great 
eclat. 





A MICHIGAN STORY. 


Out in Michigan, a number of farmers were sitting 
in front of a country store, at the close of a sultry 
day, and telling stories about their work, and so on, 
when one of them took the rag off the whole of them 
by relating his experience: 

“IT say, you have all told whopping big yarns now; 
but I’) just tell you what I done once in York State, 
on the Genessee Flats, and on my father’s farm. He 
owned a meadow just a mile long, and one morning 
in June J] began to mow—sun about an hour high— 
and mowed right along the whole length of the field. 
The grass was so heavy that I had to mow down to 
the lower end of the field, and walk, or as we say, 
‘carry my swath.’ Well, I worked on till sundown, 
and then quit. I just thought, as the meadow was 
exactly a mile long, I’d count the swaths, and I did, 
and there was one hundred! That, gentlemen, is 
what York State folks call a big day’s work,” 

“So you walked two hundred miles that day, did 
you?” asked one farmer. 

“And mowed all the while you was walking?” said 
another. 

“So it seems,” replied the great mower. “T tell 
you the facts, and you can make as much of it as you 
can.” 


DODGING A HATTER. 


The St. Louis papers are telling a good story of an 
individual who purchased a hat in a store kept by a 
tradesman named Dodgion. The hat was got in the 
absence of the proprietor, and the purchaser left the 
store, forgetting (by mistake of course) to pay for the 
aforesaid “ tile.’ The tradesman, upon hearing the 
facts, started in hot pursuit of the delinquent. Upon 
overhauling him, the following scene occurred : 

‘* See here, sir, I wish to speak with you.” 

** Move on.” 

“1 am Dodgion the hatter.” 

“'That’s my fix.” 

“I tell you, I am Dodgion the hatter.” 

“So am I; I am dodgin’ the hatter, too—and very 
likely we are both dodgin’ the same chap.” 

The scene ended with a “striking” tableau, in 
which Mr. Diddler found himself considerably “ mix- 
ed up” with “ Dodgion the hatter.” 








LESSONS IN POLITENESS. 

A Western correspondent says: “‘ In @ district in 
the Far West we had a gentleman teacher, who 
thonght it advisable to give some lessons in politeness. 
Among other things, he told the boys in addressing & 
gentleman they should always say ‘Sir,’ and gave 
them examples, and made quite a lesson of it. One 
boy was particularly delighted, and took occasion to 
speak to his teacher often, to show he profited by his 
teachings. When he went home to dine, his father 
said: 

*** Tom, have some meat?” 

“* Yes sir, | thank you.’ 

“The next thing the child knew, his father’s hand 
came whack on his ear, and bis father’s voice thun- 
dered forth: 

“<*T'll teach you to sass your dad!’ 

“Tom gave up being polite.” 





From the solicitrde that ladies manifest about their 
baggage when travelling, it is believed that nothing 
short of cutting off their heads would make them 
oblivious of their trunks. 


A useful hint to little boys.— Never steal into your 
mother’s closets after preserves. 
tind the jambs outside the doors. 


You will always 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cinderella's Slipper. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





in the twilight, heard first 
the click of the gate, then 
alight step and a whistle 
proceeding up the path to- 


dies, she looked out of the | ex 
window, just in time to see 
a white dress flutter quick- 
ly through the shadows, 
whereupon her voice was 
immediately lifted up in 
lamentation and reproof. 

* Lottie, how often must 
you be told that whistling 
isextremely unladylike? 1 | 
am surprised—” mn 

“Lecture wasted, this time, Aunt Ellen,” said:a | ¥ 
manly tone, “for itis I, You don’t object to my be- 
ing unladylike, I suppose?” ol 

“0, is it you, Frank? You stepped off as light- 
footed as a girl.” nh 


“New boots are apt to give an airy gait, and I’ve | li. 


walked in these all the way from the post-office. 
There’s a letter for you, unless I’ye lost it, postmark- 
ed somewhere in New York. Where is Lottie?” 


came up the path. Lvok in the other pocket—” 

“*No, here it is.” 

He placed it in her hand, and left the room, taking 
the direction of the garden, Miss Hammond, light- | 1 
ing a lamp, sat down to read her letter, but was pres- 
ently interrupted by a loud and persistent rustling in 
the shrubbery under one of the windows. She laid 


a 
al 
“T thought I saw herin the garden, just as you | ! 
t 
i 
1 


down the paper, and called loudly: a 


* Lottie!” 
There was no reply, and the rustling had ceased. 
She spoke again. 
“ Frank! what is the trouble there?” 
“Nothing, ma’am,” answered her nephew, in a@ 
somewhat stitied voice. ‘I was only trying to get a 
rose.” , 
“Seems to me you needn’t break down the bushes, 
to do that.” And she returned to ber reading. 
Frank presently ceased to shake, and, removing 
the handkerchief from his mouth, cautiously parted 
the therny tangles with both hands—a movement 
immediately followed by a sudden rush and a merry 
whisper: | 
“It's of no use, Captain Frank! You'd better give 
it up, or she’ll be out here” 
“Call it a truce, then, Miss Rebel, and come 
out!” 
“Tean’t. [am fastened with thorns on all sides.” | 
“Then you'll have tosurrender.” 
“Tl die first!” 
“The truly brave are merciful. Give me your 
hand, and I'll give you my heart—help, 1 mean.” 
Two curly heads were bent tog ther, and four hands 
were presently busy with their thorny task. Lottie 
lost patience, and pricked her fingers. Frank was 
proceeding to leasen the pain, by a remedy not down 
in any medical manual, when the silence was broken 
by a call from the house. 
“ Did you tind Lottie, Frank?” 
“ Yes ma’am,” was the grave answer. 
* Tell her I want her.” 
“ Lottie, Aunt Ellen would like to see you. I think 
it is to lecture you for whistling.” 
“Well, you needn’t f llow to witness my disgrace.”’ 
Nevertheless, he did; but Lottie was spared for 
the time. Miss Hammond was too much occupie 
with another subject, to do more than administer : 
passing rebuke for the torn dress and rumpled hair 
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